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For tle Belfast Vlonthly Magazine, sence: I have for some time beheld 
the ; thee, and now am come on Dustness 
18th, that to most men is ungrateful, | am 
‘a Batis! ig tt rete “be D\- therefore rejected by them, aud my 
fe to VID CHANDLEE, A BLACKSMITH IN vice not accepted, but I hoped 
» WILMINGTON, STATE OF DELAWARE, ) ier of thee.” 
rassey NORTH-AMERICA. With this I turned, and addressing 
nbs, N one of my mental rambles into my yisitant, said, “ Why should one 
the fields of national policy, J felt that is unknown tome, and by whom 
a disposition to congratulate myseH J am unknown, accost me in such 
on being born a citizcn of the United Janguage? Deign therefore, to in- 
—a States of America, the land of free-form me, who, aud whence thou art, 


dom; and was led into a grateful 
exultation of mind on considering 
the high privilexes to which I was 
heir above my fellow creatures who 
were bora under despotic govern- 
ments, in the shades of tyranny. 
But notwithstanding the disposition 
I felt to be happy in my privileges, 
a secret involjuatary feeling of my 
own situation, tauzht me by some 
certain indelible unpresstons, that 
I myself, as aa individual, am op- 
pressed in this favoured land.  [ 
| me siarted at the thaught.—flow, said 
I, can an iridividual be Oppressed in 
a land of freedom, where the yon 
vernment is proiessedly appointed to 
| protect the equal rights ofthe peop:e? 
—~Ilielta painful suspense. At this 
moment | was alarmed with the ap- 
proach of a person of great dignity ; 
his countenance was such as com- 








tes ’ ¢ 7 . 

ial piaded an awtul respect from the 

oe eho.ders ; and bis whole deport 
meat bespoke him one of no comman 

CE rth —He was unattemded,—I ruse, 


: aud with a subimissive modesty was 
HONE tO retire, when, in a gentle 
harmonious voice, he thus accosted 
me: “Be not disturbed at my pre- 
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that I may know by whom I am 
honoured with this visit’ ‘To this, 
with the most benign aspect, he 
made reply—* It may be Lam un- 
kuown to thee; to me thou art not 
unknown. | know all the mortal 
race ; and am _ witness to all 
their folly and extravagance, though 
to them I am unknown, even 
while they boast of Leing my com- 
panions, and persecute their bre- 
threa with vindiciive malice, uf they 
dare dispute their selfish testimony. 
I am the Genius of Wisdom, once 
the companion of men, but long 
since rejected by them, and driven 
from their society. I now make my 
abode in the realms of light, distant 
fiom their habitations; whence f 
aun always ready to descend, and in- 
Struct every caudid individual who 
is willing to unshackle his soul fram 
the tyranny of prepossessiou, aud 
yield to impartial inquiry; and for 
this end 1 now wait upon thee,” 

At this 1 telt my vauny suflicient- 
ly awakened; and with exultation, 
said, “ Shall my hamile temples be 
graced wih the wreath of wis- 
dow i | suall surely then be emaa- 
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cipated from all oppression, and 
made as free as the birds.” But im- 
mediately a gloomy suspicion cover- 
ed mv mind, and I began to view 
my Visitant as an impostor. I stood 
irresolute :—but on beholding the 
mm. jesty and serenity of his counte. 
nance, distrust vanished, and | deter- 
mined to yield to his instructions, 
and forthwith declared my resolu- 
tion. 

«If thou,” said he, “ wouldst be 
instructed by the precepts of pure 
wisdom, ascend, with me, yon ethe- 
real mountain, from whose summit 
we can view the earth below as it 
really is.” At this I tooked round, 
and the mountain appeared in view ; 
but here again | stood irresolute, 
least my weak head should swim 
with the giddy height, and | should 
fall the dis race of my researches. 
But my jusiyuctor, without seeming 
to take notice of my embarrassment, 
turned toward the mountain, and be- 
gan the ascent; while I, but half 
resolved, followed after, with trem- 
bling caution. We had ‘not ascend- 
ed far, before 1 found my prepose 
sessions from habit and education, 
to impede my passage very much, 
and make the journey laborious ; 
1 therefore threw them awav, one 
by one, as | grew weary of them, 
til, by the time we arrived at the 
top, I had cast them all away but 
a very tew of the most precious : 
among these | had preserved the im- 
pressions that were made on my 
mind in early life, of the most accept- 
able forms of addressing the Majesty 
of Lleaven: and though I tound 
them heavy, I considered their 
weight as a testimony of their value, 
and was obstinately resolved never 
to part with them. 

From this height I cast a view 
on the world.—I: all lay betore me. 
I saw a buge temple that filled at 
feast one third of the whole earth ; 
the walls were of a dusky hue; the 
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top was open, and the whoie man. 
sion constantly exposed to open view 
before the heavenly host. The 
walls on the outside were hung 
with athick veil of darkness ; and 
a thick gloom unceasingly hung over 
it. I beheld it crowded with vota 
ries of both sexes, each one prefer. 
ing a private petition for himself, 
and recommending himself to the 
power hat presuied, with restless 
anxiety | observed the gloom of 
the place obscured the throng very 
much from each other, and every 
one prided himself in the thougiit of 
secrecy, and tancied the contenisof 
his petition unknown, though his 
nei, hbour at the same time held one 


for himself in the very same words: § 


but if they ever got a glimpse of 
each other’s designs, they were mts 
tually awakened on both sides w 
malicious jealousy, and regarded one 
another as enemies. 

I beheld a gloomy power seated 

in the midst of the temple, to whom 
every one, without distinction of 
birth, education, or sex, addresséd 
themseives with the same partiality 
for themselves, and showed each 
them a restless anxie'y to be beard; 
but a multitude of them notwith 
sianding their solicitude, were whol 
ly disregarded, and wearied thetts 
selves with importunity unnouced, 
I observed a few of the most clame 
rous and intriguing obtain a partal 
their request; hut I remarked the 
grant always fell short of the deste, 
and the mos: favoured were dismissed 
under a degree of anxiety and di 
appointment. 
’ On’ beholding these things, J at 
dressed my guide, and desired @ 
know what mansion I beheld; at 
who presided, that thus infatua 
mankind, avd engrossed their whole 
attention, to the destruction of thet 
happiness? To which he replied 
“The mansion thou beholdest is 
Temple of Oppression ; and 
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ane wer that presides is Mammon, by 
lew whose. tyranny and injustice man- 
he kind have been made miserable, 
ung His votaries are the instruments of 
and oppression and cruelty ; and the 
ver world is tormented under his power. 
Olde The veil of darkness that covers his 
fer. walls, and the gloom that overspreads 
elf, his court, is Common custom, which 
the is impervious to the mental vision 
less of man, unless assisted by my pow- 
n of er”. Here mv kind visitant admi- 
very nistered of the same eye-salve that 
very John the divine recommended to the 
it of church of Laodicea, whereby the 
iis of film is purged from the intellectual 
. his sight, and power is given to see 
| one things as they really are. 
nds: § Being thus commissioned, I shall 
se of attempt, if possible, to show what 
» Mts the society of mankind are doing to 
rs tw themselves arid to each other. But 
d one the complicated customs that have 
taken place, and the prepossessions 
eated we have imbibed in favour of them, 
vhom have involved us in such a cloud of 
n of darkness, that we are unable to pené- 
ressed trate it, and take a distinct view of 
Liality mankind in the aggregate. There- 
ach af fore, in order to simplify our pros- 
eard | Bi pect, let us suppose we are planting 
LW ite anewcolony 3 and let 00 intercourse 
whol Mi with the rest of mankind have any 
theu» He intluence on the effects arising fron 
ouced B® the order of their own body; and 
clame He then attentively consider the conse- 
part of MP quences attending their several sieps 
ed the Be toward civilized refinement. Let us 
desi, BH Choose ninety families to place in 
missed BE this pomt of view. Let us first make 
ud div B® the land common property, for there 
8 every reason to believe that each 
;, abe of us have a natural right to it, as 
ved WE Much as to the air we breathe, of 


|; ale the light of the sun. Let each man 


avuatel A that Chooses husbandry have a sufti- 
+ whole Cent portion of land for his purpose, 
of the HE 8nd be secured in the produce of his 
replied own labour, And those who choose 
t is HR Mechanical callings, or manufactur- 
nd WHS '"g be promoted by the society. 
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‘In this order the several demands 
for necessary articles, would present- 
ly point out the number of hands that 
each calling will require, 

With things thus arranged our cos 
lonists may abound with every thing 
desirable, and necessary to make 
life comfortable, with a small por- 
tion of labour to each person ; nor 
will there be a debtor, or discon- 
tented person among them because 
there is nothingin their practice that 
excites covetousness or ambition : but 
the small exchange of property, be- 
tween husbandmen, mechanics, and 
manufacturers, will make a very 
small market ; and the society will 
know no distinction, but in the great 
plenty that rewards superior indus. 
try. In this arrangement, labour 
will bear no price: its value will 
always be equal to the value of the 
property it produces. 

Let us now attempt to make a 
market for our colonists, where they 
may sell the surplus of their pro- 
duce, and gratify themselves with 
getting money to lay by. But in 
this undertaking we have but one 
only mean without an alternative, 
for. there is but one principie in na- 
ture that gives us a possibility of 
doing it: that is, to exempt a part 
of the citizens trom labour, or we 
can never increase the market for the 
rest; for those who produce their 
own supplies, make no demand for 
supplies from a other and. 

Let us now take fifteen families, 
and pidce them 0 a line of trade, 
between tlie busbandmen, me: ha- 
nics, and manufacturefts; let each 
of these sell the surplus of produce 
in their several callings, first to 
these traders; and purchase again 
of them such other articles as they 
stand in need of. By gthis means, 
we can exempt one sixth part of our 
colonists from labour; and in so 
doing we increase the demand for 
the necessaries of life ig the same 
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proportion, and form a market ones 
siath part brisker than the former. 
Rut to provide for the support of 
these traders in the line of their cal- 
ling, we must allow them a_ profit 
on their dealings for that purpose, 
and. as our estimate supposes, about 
half their property to be exchanged, 
by one sixth of their citizens, that 
rrofit, of course must amount to 
about thirty-four per centum. And 
for this thrtv four per cent. the 
purchasers receives po value what- 
ever, for the articles traded itn re- 
ceive no advantage, nenher m= tex- 
ture nor qnality, from having been 
the property of the traders; it is a 
mode of increasing the pric e of goods, 
withont increasing their valne. Here 
the tioks of cause and effect are 
plain, that by exempting one sixth 
part of ovr colonists from labour, 
we increase the demand ‘for neces- 
saries in the same proportion, and 
this demand increases the market, 
but by. purchasing goods of them 
at thirty-four per cent. advance on 


the prie, we reduce the price of 
labour one-sixth below the value of 


the prope ry it produces: and, con- 
Sk quently, the labouring part must 
ise one-sixth more labour than was 
necessiry before the traders were in- 
troduced. 

ln order to refine our colonists 
vet further, let os create three ma- 
cistrates to decide civil causes, and 
provide for them by a tax; and 
three ministers for the order of wor- 
ship, anc provide for them by a 
tvthe; let as make the land private 
property, and make ttles ter it to 
six landlords, and provide for thetn 
with rents; and create three usur- 
ers, and provide for them with tn- 
terest: by these means we cen re- 
nove fifteen families more trom la- 
bour; and enable them = throuch 
these inventions to draw the means 


of their support from the ‘labour of 


the rest. We have now removed 
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one.third part of our supposed ¢¢. 
lonists from labour, and in so doing, 
we have made their markets one 
third brisker than at first; buat by 
creating an idle order of citizens 
and enabling them to claim one 
third of the produce of labour, with. 
out giving produce in exchange fy 
it, we have reduced the price of |. 
bour one-third helow its true valye, 
and consequently the labouring par 
are brought under a burden one. 
third part heavier than their Create 
ever Jaid on them, or appointed 
them to bear. In this state of poli. 
tical refinement, our colony is com. 
posed of debtors and creditors, and 
the debtors, feeling themselves ir 
an uncomfortable situation, are power 
fullv lured to covetousness, because 
a release from their present emba 
rassment is desirable, and of thiste 
lease they have no prospect, unles 
they can change hands with thei 
creditors. ‘Thus, fraud, deceit, aw 
bition, and oppression, go hand it 
hand 

If we remove a subject fromthe 
portion of labour that God hath o 
dained to produce a supply for hi 
wants, We must necessarily give hit 
a claim on the labour of others; atl 
it matters not, whether we give bit 
an office under the government 
and call his claim a tax, or give bit 
an office m the ehurch, and call! 
tythe orsalary; make him a trade 
and eall it profits; make him ala 
lord, and call it rents; or make bi 
a usurer, and call it interest; am 
difference we ean create in the me 
or the name, makes no difference 
the reality, for in every form 6 
‘Claim on the labourer, without 
consideration given in return. [he 
fore, every one that ceases to labo 
for his own supplies, will, accord 
to his style of living, equally 
tribute to the rise of markets. 
every one that exacts tax, tye 
reuits, interest, or profits ou §& 
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aids his weight in proportion to the 
sizeof his claim, to the Oppression 
of his countrv; and if we cultivate 
the causes, It ts as impossible to 
escape the eflects, as to reverse the 
yower of yravity. 

After taking this view of the se- 
veral parts, I cast my eyes once 
more over the mass of civilized man- 
kind. I saw the rich exeressing 
their power, and commanding their 
agents to enter lito the houses of the 
poor, and carry away their goods 
without the consent of the owners; 
I saw them dividing them by 
sale, at one half of their value, and 
in many instances seizing the bodies 
of debtors, and casting them into 
prison, often to the unspeakable 
distress of their children aad fami- 
lies, and all this to satisfy the claims 
thev exacted from labour, by reuts, 
usury, profits, &c. Thus they dis- 
tressa man and his house, and the 
price of his goods is taken a spoil, 
to grace the cotlers of the rich. 

Upon this prospect, 1 stood, like 
Hamlet’s Ghost, motionless and 
speechless! But, after some time, 
recovering my surprise a little, - I 
turned to my guide, and said, “ What 
can induce these people to commit 
such cruelties on their fellow-crea- 
tures? They have obtained a con- 
siderable part of their petitions, mas 
ny of them have already abundance; 
and are in much happier situations 
than those they distress) What is 
the motive for such conduct?” To 
which he replied, ‘ The conditions 
that their petitions are granted upon, 
are, that they shall render Mam- 
mou perpetual service, and this is the 
service he requires; for this end he 
has granted the power they exercise ; 
and if they refuse to employ it, he 
revokes his former grant, and threat- 
eus to reduce them to poverty, and 
Compel them to work, or to. sufler 
Worse. ‘This threat terrifies them, 
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and they continue to torture the 
helpless part of mankind.” 

While I continued io look on the 
prospect before me, I, beheld the 
inhabitants of the temple, gathered 
at certain periods into different cons 
gregations, where they assembled 
regularly, and spent about two hours 
at atime. During these times, they 
appeared very attentively engaged 
in some pursuit of knowledge, or 
some serious inquiry: but | remark- 
ed, there were very few of the poor 
frequented these assemblies, and if 
any did, they were taken litile or 
no notice of by the rest, and seemed 
to be welcomed among them with 
cold indiflerence. I inquired the 
meaning of this; to which my guide 
answered, “ These people believe 
there is one Supreme God, whose 
power ts superior to all other powers, 
both in Heaven and Earth, and that 
tie controu!s all other powers, and 
thateven Mammon reigns by his ine 
dulgence ; they likewise believe, 
that they themselves shall occupy 
a future state of existence after 
death, and that in futuriy, they 
wiil be transcendently happy, or 
miserable, according to the degree 
of favour in which they are beheld 
by his Divine Majesty; they are 
therefore ambitious of being his 
favourites for their own sakes, that 
they may-enjoy the happiness that 
each one desies for biin-elf: and 
these assemblies are appointed for 
public prayers, and to give the Al. 
mighty such adulation as may wheedle 
him to assist them here on earth in 
eflecting their purposes, and afier- 
wards to gratify them in lke man 
ner ina future state. For this end, 
they invent the must humimatiag and 
servile form of words, and make the 
terms of address very humble on 
their own part, often repeating the 
words, “ Father, thy will be done 
oo earth as it is in beaven 3” butin 
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all their conduct and course of ac- 
tion, the secret prayers and desires 
of their hearts are, “ Father, do my 
will on earth and in heaven?” 
their tyranny and injustice to the 
poor, while they do their will on 
earth, is such, that they have very 
litle confidence in the prayers of 
the rich, being available ; and there 
fore they stay at home, and pray 
secretly to be delivered from their 

wer”? T observed, likewise, that 
many of them passed some places of 
public prayer, and went to others 
more distant, and the members of 
different congregations frequently 
assed each other upon the way, 
and on these occasions, regarded 
each other with indifference, unless 
the parties possessed large estates, 
and in that case they were mostly 
civil to each other. I desired to 
know the reason of this. My guide, 
therefore, informed me, That they 
were divided into many sécts, and 
between each sect there was some 
small difference in the forms of ad- 
dress, yet under every form, the 
substance of the address was the 
very same, and the expectations of 
the supplicants agreed with the 
greatest exactness. But notwith- 
standing this agreement in desire, 
each believed his own form pecu- 
liarly pleasing to the Deity, and 
regard himself as a favourite on 
that account, and they have had 
so many quarrels among themselves 
on this account; that they ate mu- 
tually tinctured with malice one 
towards another. 

At this scene [ was filled with 
horror and amazement, and exclaim- 
ed, “ What can be done to redeem 
mankind from this misery, is there 
no redemption?” To this the Ge- 
nius replied, “ There is no redemp- 
tion, but by yielding to my pre- 
cepts; and these, mankind gene- 
rally reject, that they may follow 
their own counsels. The will of 
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God is plain enough to every can. 
did attentive mind, the knowledge 
of it is impressed on the human 
heart, as far as relates to present 
duty, in strong characters. To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum 
bly with God, comprises the whole 
duty of man, and those who do thege 
things, do the will of the Father op 
earth, as it is done in Heaven. But 
man is able to separate his will from 
the will of God, and when he does 
so, and becomes a doer of his 
own will, he does unjustly, he shows 
very little mercy to the poor, and 
he walks in pride aud arrogance, 
and not in humility; instead of 
serving God, he serves his own lusts, 
To this state he becomes attached 
by habit, and his foolish heart is 
darkened, and he persuades himself, 
that God has the same partiality for 
him, that he feels for himself; and 
mistakes his own approbation for the 
approbation of Heaven. 

“In this state, he is averse to all 
inquiry, and if any one attempt 
to enlighten him, he charges him 
with heresy and innovation, and 
raises the cry of a dangerous person 
on tim: and all this is, not 
because the cause of God would sof: 
fer by his doctrine, but because his 
own cause would suffer. ‘This was 
once fully exemplified in the life of 
Jesus Christ, who was anointed 
with wisdom above his tellows, and 
divinely commissioned to teach the 
will of the Father to men, in vocal 
words, that his divine law might 
reign en earth, as it does in Heaven, 
and mankind might be redeemed 
from all the cruelties and injustice 
they suffer from one another. The 
consequence of his mission, as fat 
as related to his own person here of 
earth, is not unknown: the servants 
and {avourites of Mammon cast him 
out of the synagogue, and banished 
him from their hoases of public prayet 
as an innovator, and alterwards seized 
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him, and put him to death as a dan- 
gerous person, They accused him 
on pretence of blasphemy, but the 
irue cause of their cClamour was, lest 
the people should believe him, and 
the Romans should come and take 
away their name and nation. Hence, 
when their zealous cruelty was strip- 
ped of its guise, it appeared, that 
their fears were for their own cause, 
and not the cause of Godzx They 
likewise boasted among themselves, 
that none of the rulers had believed 


Phim; and the reason they would 


not, was, because no ruler would 
sacrifice his own private Cause to 
the common cause of God among 
mankmd; therefore, the publicans 
and harlots were nearer the kingdom 
than they were, and went in before 
them,” 

« This,” said 1, * could not be so 
much wondered at in that age of ig- 


| norance and bigotry; but in this 


enlightened age, when the clouds 
of superstition are daily vanishing, 
releasing themselves 
from the yoke of tyranny, and as- 
serting their native rights. if an elo- 
quent person were commissioned by 
thee to preach the precepts of wise 
dom; they would, no doubt, gain 
converts” To this he answered 
wih a smile, “ Thy faith 1s great 
ui the present enlightened age. But 
the Pharisees were as enlightened 
im their own eyes as the present 
generation: and laid the same ac- 
cusation of ignorance and blindness 
against their fathers, for spilling the 
blood of the prophets, that we do 
against them for spilling the blood of 
Christ, But as custom makes a con- 
siderable impression on the human 
mind, it may be, that the magis- 
tracy and clergy might bear an at- 
tack with a tolerable degree of pa- 
hence ; but as landlords, usurers, and 
speculators, have not since the days 


of the prophets been generally sus- 
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pected for oppression, we may be 
assured, that to interfere with them 
would be as bad as to touch a uest of 
hornets,” 





Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
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GENTLEMEN, 
py Avene lately had the pleasure 

of looking through a large col- 
lection of valuable manuscripts, 
which treat in many parts of Irish 
manners, and customs, particularly 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
I found mention of several Irish exac- 
tions, of which 1 had not before heard, 
nor do I yet know thew meaning, 
nor how they were collected. Their 
names are Breyne- Balafs- rick, Logh- 
Tavie, and Logh-Yempies ; all were 
in 1580, collected in the county of 
Antrim, and abolished by proclaina- 
tion of the Lord Deputy, a few 
years’ afterwards, Perhaps some of 
yeur antiquarian correspondents, ore 
your inserting this article, would 
furnish me with some particulars 
relative to their names, how they 
were collected, and why ? 

JS. 
Knockmor, June 12th, 1812, 


bt 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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DIALOGUE, ON SIGNING THE PROTES« 
TANT PETITION, 


(Continued from Vol. 3, page 451.) 


ED. Neighbour Pat, I have 

purchased the Magazine, and 
am surprised to see the names of 
my Intimate acquaitances there. [ 
would not have thought it strange 
to have seen T., H., and P.’s names, 
who. have little or no religion; but 
teachers ot the flock, and others who 
profess to fear, love, and serve God, 
mingling with the worshippers of 
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images, to me appears inconsis- 
tepl. 
Pat. Dear Ned, | fear you. are 


linule acquainted wiih the Catholic 
belie! ; were you better informed 
respecuing thew faith, your intole- 
rant Opmmion of their mode of wor- 
ship would vanish. ‘They beheve 
in all the essentials of the Christian 
religion: would it then be fair to 
withhold their natural rights,  be- 
cause there ts a shade of diticrence 
in the miuor parts of their religious 
worship ? 

Ned. No; but they are under 
the influence of the Pope ; and. the 
Pope is under the imtluence of Bo- 
naparte. Were they admitted to 
command our fleets, and our ar- 
mies, our hberties might be in 
danyer. 

Put. Were 1 sure your fears, 
which are only ideal, and imagt- 
nary, were not the etlects of preju- 
dice, 1 would endeavour to remove 
them. ‘Ibe Catholics have, in the 
most solemn manner, published to 
the world “ ‘That they utterly re- 
nounce, abjure, and deny, that the 
Pope of Kome, or any other foreign 
Prince, Prelate, State, or Poteniate, 
hath, or ought to have, any tempo- 
ral jurisdiciion, power, superiority, 
or pre-eminence, directly or indi 


rectly, within these reaims. (See 
declaration according to the act of 
1793.) | never understood that 


King «-eorge the ill. had entered in- 
to holy orders; and we acknow 
ledge tim as head of our Church. 
‘Lhe Pope claims no dominion in a 
temporal way. Bonaparte may rob 
him of bis earthly jnehernance, and 
vonfine him in the walls of a prison, 
but, like Paul ot Tarsus, if he have 
the interest of bis Master’s kingdom 
at heart. be may relresb the church, 
though in bonds. 

Ned. ‘There is no end to their 
ambition : they would aspire to be 
members of parliament; and were 


Summary Calculation of the National Debt. 
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a few to get into places of trust, 
they would soon wriggie themselves 
into power; and then we will have 
a Popish parliament! ! ! 

Pat. kt is acknowledged that 
many among them are men of the 
first abilities; and if their wealth 
and population be as three is to two, 
why not admit them toa share in 
representing the owners uf the land 
they cultivate, and the country tiey 
uphold and defend? Were we wo 
seod none but Catholic members, 
England will bave a majority, whrie 
she sends more than five English tor 
one Lrish member to parliament. 

Ballymena. 

{To be Continued.) 
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HE amount of the National debt, 


in figures, On paper, Is gene | 


rally read with too much todiffers 


ence, and want of reflection. ‘There § 


fore, turning it ito different views, 


and making it assume various forms | 


and situations, sothat its mayuitude 
may make a greater impression on 
the mind, than reading over the 
figures, according to the numera 
tion table, nay be acceptable, or at 
least Curious Lo some ol your ree 
ders. 

From these considerations, the 
following calculations were mail, 
The money and measures are all 
calculated as Irish, and all fractions 
rejected, 

The Nation,t Desr, according 
to some autiors, is at preseli 
L£ 1000000000000, or one Billiod, 
equal to 879120879120 Guinea 
Rach Gumea weighing 128 grains 
make 174428745 Cwt., equal to 


8721437 tons Consequently, it would 
requiie 5721437 horses, each cally 
lug one lon, to remove it fivm ont 
part of the kingdom to aioeber, 
And it would require 17442 ships 
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each carrying 509 Tons, to trans- 
port it from one kinydom to another. 
Supposing 4 Guinea to be an inch in 
dianieter, the whole number of Gui- 
neas, laid flat, edge to edge, in a 
straizht line, would reach 10901796 
miles Supposing the circumierence 
of the equator to be 19658 miles, 
(54/7 miles to a degree) they would 
go554tinies round the earth, They 
would cover a superficies of $6522 
Jrish plantation acres. » Placed edge 
toedge, they would reach from the 
centre of the eatth to the moon; go 
1521 times round her; make two 
bow knots, one on Mount Sz. Ca- 
tharine, and the other on the rock 
situated near Lacus Niger, each kuot 
containing GO bows, aud each bow 
25 miles long, and back again to 
the centre of the earth. J. M'L., 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
OE 
Lae question proposed by me, in 
your Magazine for February 
last, has been so ably treated by 
your correspondents K., and Fitrus 
Hiserniz, in your number for June, 
that Lam induced to bring forward 
another subject for the considera- 
tion of them, and the rest of your 
readers. 

fn a company, with whom I lately 
dined, the conversation after dinner 
turned on the subject of taste; and 
] was much surprised to find a num 
ber of those present assert, that the 
cultivation of taste is not likely tu 
increase our Happiness. 

Thev seemed disposed to argue, 
that the vulgar receive as much plea- 
sure from a fine picture, a well exe- 
cuted piece of architecture, or a beau- 
ti!ul prospect, as the man who has 
spent the greater part of his life in 
the cultivation of his mind, and the 
acquirement of what has been em- 
phatcally termed, « the fine taste.” 
hey maintained, that to be often 
delighted, and seldom disgusted, 
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are advantages peculiar to the un- 
cultivated mind; that to be cheaply 
pleased is one of the greatest biess- 
ines; but a blessing from which the 
scientific observer is for ever des 
barred. “ For,” said they, “ an 
exquisite delicacy of perception pres 
vents its owner from being gratified, 
except by the contemplation of the 
raost excellent productions, and con- 
sequently shuts out a large portion 
of enjoyment, which others, less 
gifted, are capable of receiving 
trom works of an inferior stamp. 

In opposition to these arguments, 
I represented, that the cultivation of 
the taste enlarges the capacity for 
happiness, and that the more we im- 
prove our mitids, ‘he nearer we shall 
approach to pertection; that perfec- 
tion Is in its own nature allied to 
happiness, and, consequeitly, the 
further we advance towards it, the 
greater must be our enjoyments. 
i. said, that f never could asseut to a 
doctrine calculated to keep us down 
on a level with the bruves; and 
though the vulgar mind may re- 
ceive some pleasure from objects 
where deformity prevails over beau- 
ty, yet that pleasure can be but 
small, and of a very unenviable 
kind, 

Various were the arguments for 
and against. Suffice it to say, that 
humbers gained the day; and, like 
some modern military comrhanders, 
though | considered myself victos 
rious, I was obliged to retreat. How- 
ever, in the last resort, allow me 
to bring an appeal to you, and your 
respectable correspondents, and to 
request them to come forward; and 
resist those vandals, Who would bar- 
barously extinguish the light that 


guided Homer, Horace, Virgil, 
Miiton, Pope, and Addison, and 


which; we may hope, will yet shine 

on the pages of orators and poets of 

future cays. Yours, &c 
Dublin. GE, 

Lal 
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ON BOOK-CLUBS. 


Retr pncren is no prospect of society so 

pleasing tothe lovers of mankind, 
as that of civilization; it is particular 
lv so when we are enabled to trace 
its progress, and to mark those steps 
by which the human mind has been 
led to acquire knowledge. 

Perhaps few things, in our day, 
have contributed so much to this 
very desirable object, as the es- 
tablishing of reading societies, com- 
monly called Book-Ciubs. Se con- 
spicuous is this, that the people of 
those districts where they have been 
held for a length of time, are far 
superior in general information, to 
those in which nene have ever been 
established, Many districts yet pos- 
sess no such institutions. 

‘}he benefit of those societies not 
only extends to actual members but 
also to their families, who all, if mn- 
clined, enjoy occasionally the plea- 
sure of perusing the books; and 
through those means, a spirit of re- 
search is ape to be formed in their 
children; for as the poet has justly 
observed— 


« Children as tender oziers take the bow, 

“ And as the first are fashioned, always 

grow.” 

Even if the society break up, 
from their time being limited, or 
some other cause, its good etlects still 
remain, each member becoming pos- 
sessed of as much value, in books, 
as he had expended trom time to 
time, which books having now a 
more general circulation, through 
the liberality ot their owners, become, 
as it were, the property of their 
netehbhourlood,. 

Il am sorry to observe that with 
the Pp ‘pie. of our sister Kinga m, 
especially those oi the northern 
parts, such iusiiiutions are much 
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more frequent than with us, being 

common at cotton-factories, and other F 
public works. Even the miners of & 
Leadhills, who, from their secluded : 
occupation, are a considerable par 


of their time nearly debarred from ’ 
all improvement, have a very re 
spectable library. 7 
In this country an almost total re. 
missness, with respect to the cultivas a 
tion of morals, is evident with those pi 
who give employment to the lower th 
orders of society. ‘This is particular. w 
ly observable at cotton-mills, &e, “| 
where a more than common depre 
vity too frequently prevails ; yet | He 
am certain that, at least, a partial 
reform could be effected, by estab iti 
lishing reading societies, by which ex! 


those vacant hours, so often spent pe 
by the workers in thoughtless 
inebriety, to the destruction of B® j,g 
both morals and families, woul Th 
be passed by many in obtain ® 
ing useful and entertaining know 
ledge, which it is obvious the lower! 
class of mankind need so much, | 

A few persons, who | think may 
be properly termed bedarkeners, have 
started several objections agains 
such societies, the chief of which is, 
that, according to them, some books 
of an immoral tendency have been 
at times introduced. This, perhaps 
may be true in a few instances; ye 
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it would certainly be both illiberal ia ave 
and impolitic to deprive mankind dy ew 
the means of obtaining information, im 
for the errors of a few; and few shilo: 
such errors really occur; for inne abi 
merous inquiries on this subject, | — 
have only heard of a solitary itr *D 
stance. We should therefore givet 3th,) 












leven 
en, 1 
aceal 
Nhe da 
ing 


ear to such weak objections, whit 
are realiy unworthy of the preselt 
age, savouring rather of the reverid 
of fanatical monks, than the la 
zuage of this age, already not a litte 


Dry 

Conspicuous lor laying the hue of rev ble pa 
son to the roots of superstition. lune M 
B. Clare, Cason Bag? and 



























































ng To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
her _ 
ted - Alas! fer poor Erin, that some are still 
seen, ; : 
an Who would dye the grass red, in their 
om hatred for green !” 
* HILE euncreased liberality of 
\ sentiment towards Catholics 
a allords pleasure to the Philanthro- 
rose pist, and to the Patriot 5 and while 
wet the svren tongue of Hope flatters 
ilar. with the expectation, that 
&e, “ Prone to the dust, oppression shall be 
hurl'd 
Li, Her name, her nature, wither’d from the 
tial world ;” 
stab. it is cause of regret, that the annual 
‘hich exhibition of Orangemen has been 
spent permitted to take place this year. 
sles Ireland has been emphatically cal- 
r of led, a“ heap of unce.nenting sand.” 
vould The pompous display of Orange loyal- 
tail FE ¢y is well calculated to weaken the 
NOW FS bound of union between ITrishmen; 
lowet 79% it irritates the people*, and makes 
» ~oethe breach still wider between Ca- 
; Ma FB tholics and Protestants. It makes 
, have TS enemies of those, 
So Who had else, 
fee ike kindred drops, been mingled into one;” 
, been eme@0", by creating a bitter, malignant 
rhaps lispos tion, Causes those who would 
5; yet therwise be good neighbours, to 
libed eve an annual fit of animosity, 
cind dl Mae eW persons possess that equanimity 
vation fame! mind, forgiving disposition, and 
\d fer ep bilosophical composure, which would 
inne ge able them to look on Orange pro- 
ject, | eS a 
ary lr * During the time I am writing, (July 
give? 3th,) even at the Jate hour of half-past 
w hichiimme'even o'clock, P.M., some of the Orange- 
preset Men, not content with insulting their 
ever le neighbours during the course of 
ery ¢ day, are now, inspired by whiskey, 
as lat ong through the streets, and the yeo- 
a litt anry band playing some of their detest- 
e of ree © party tunes, to the great annoyance 
; t all who wish to see poor Ireland “ hap- 
ENSOB y and free,” ) 
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cessions with that devree of coolness 
which Mark Devlin, in his excellent 
speech at the County Antrim Catho- 
lic meeting, recommends, when he 
entreats his Catholic brethren not to 
view the Orange banners “ with in- 
dignation, but with noble Christian 
charity.” 

Much has been said about the 
annual procession of Orangemen 
being useful in keeping up Proies- 
tantisoa: but Protestantism is at a 
very low ebb, if it once a year re- 
quire the aid of some orange and 
purple flowers, and ribbons, some 
irritating party tunes, a procession 
of the least respectable part of the 
community tn the morning, and 
drunkenness in the evening, to sup- 
port it. Political reasons, not theo- 
logical, influence men to become 
Orange. If strengthening Protes- 
tantism were their object, they 
would find their cause much better 
supported by the persons who were 
active in promoting signatures to the 
petition in favour of Catholic ean- 
cipation. These persons, conceivin 
the Catholics oppressed, joined in 
petitioning for their emancipation ; 
the Catholics, in return for the pa- 
triotic support of the Protestants, 
nobly determine to petition for uni- 
versal liberty of conscience, and a 
repeal of all civil and religious dis- 
abilities. ‘Thus, by a mutual interes 
change of good offices, and by mak- 
ing theology an individual, not a 
political aflair, they promote har. 
mony and peace. 

I was very much pleased to ob- 
serve, that the intolerant spirit of 
the Orange party is less prevalent 
this year, than at some former pe- 
riods, Notwithstanding the various 
means used by /oyal Grand Masters, 
District Masters, and their obse- 
quious Secretaries, to make all 
Orangemen parade this day, even, 
as it was said, by fining those who 
absented themselves, they were not 
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able to muster their usual numbers; 
the few they were able to collect, 
were mostly composed of old men 
and children; there were also a 
number of girls, who, laying asule 
that delicacy and unobtrusive mo- 
desty which should peculiarly cha- 
racterise their sex, walked in the 
procession. Another year, liberal 
policy mey so tar prevail, as to re- 
duce them to even a smaller pro- 
cession, 


Porcia. 
—_—- 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
tab Diol 
ON GHOSTS. 


HE present age has been remark- 
able tor the decline of supersti- 
tion; and it is pretty) generally 


acknowledged that good-sense Is 
gaining greund ; yet many rem- 


nants of superstition sull linger a- 
monyst us, Owing Nota hittie to the 
dread that prevails over many, of 
being called adheists, or dessts ; vames 
Which are usually plentfully bestow. 
ed on such as Oppose Common errors, 
however ridiculous, which have be- 
become almost as firm as a creed, 
from the length of tme mankind 
have believed them. 

A second cause ol the slow pro- 
ptess of knowledge, which has con- 
siierabie Weight with society, is, 
that some persons w hose general Wie 
formation On most subjects, is far 
above the mass of maukind, have 
not emancipated themselves trom 
erroneous opinions, Which were 
doubtless formed in Infancy, by their 

arents or nurses. Opinions tormed 
my early hte often take the ftirmest 
rool; so much SO, that ali the powers 
of reason bave been often tuund in- 
sufficient to eradicate them, 7 

Among the superstitious re- 
lics remaining, we may tawiv rank 


the belief in Ghosts, although tew of 


late years haye made much noise in 


On Ghosts. 
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the world; those of Hammersmith 
and Stamford have been the chief. 
And both, though now consign. 
ed to ablivion, in their day bid 
fair to rival the hero of Cock lane. 

It is not a little surprising, that, | 
in ail the stories on record, Concerm 
ing spectres, we never hear a ree 
sonable cause assigned for their ap 
pearance, if we except a few, whe 
we are told came to disclose wher 
they had hid their money; doubs 
less, wishing to have their pennyg 
turning. ‘To the appearance otf thee 
ghosts few of us, perhaps, woul 
have any objection ; but the fy 
greatest part if we credit the storie 
handed down to us, appeared wil 
very different views, mostly, mere 
ly, with seeming intention to fright 
cn people; commonly some prow 
old woman, who knew nothing com 
cerning them ull they appeared, uw 
tering a hollow novse, and perhay 
all bloody, with their throats cu 
from ear to ear— “ Grinning horribl® 
a ghastly smile.” 

Mianizbt, agreeably to every! 
formation, is the chief time thats 
rits qiake their appearance; yet! 
few are recorded who were so bol 
as to appear in day light; butil » 
His appear at night, though wed 
hot jearo that they carry. eilb 
candle, torch, or taper, ne pia 
issaid io be bigh\y illuminated: 

a candle is harning it is said to bi 
Liue, which has ever been consid 
ed a sure sign of a spirit beu 
near, 

Most animals, particularly dy 
are said to be endowed with! 
faculty of seeing spirits, often bel 
they are perceived by human ey 
On those occasions ihey are said 
be much agisated by fear, hie 
themselves as much as possi 
Miles G. Lewis, alias Monk 6 
Lewis, who, it is presumed, kn 
more about those aflairs thao 
person now alive, takes noticed! 
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above remarkable circumstances, on 


the appearance of the ghost of 
Alonzo the Brave ; he informs 
us, 


“ The dogs as they eyed him drew back 


in affright 5 ; 
“The lights in the chamber burned 


blue.” 


White, according to our legends, 
js very predominant in the costume 
of ghosts 3 yet some, like the ghost 
in Hamlet, are said to have appears 
ed in the colours of their usual ap- 
parel; be this as it may, it is likely 
they have an av ersion to black, 
though | confess 1 think it would be 
avery becoming colour for ghosts ; 
yet only one is noticed adopting it, 
and that one inthe beautiful old bal- 
lad of William and Marvaret, where- 
in the dress of the ghost is thus 
described :— 


“ And clay-cold was her lily hand, 
“That heid her sable shroud.” 


Some roads and places are still 
somewhat famous for the appearance 
of spirils, especially those near ruins 

+ plantings, from which we tmay 
a de they are fond of shelter. 
I remember a by-road near the place 


in which L lived in infancy, that 
was well studded with venerable 
trees on each side, which many 


good people were timorous to enter, 
afi er sunset, several persons having 
telated that they had seen in this 
place, a black man, driving a fier 
chaniot, drawn by four black horses! 
What rendered this stury still more 
surprising, and certainly more so- 
lemn, it was asserted by some, and 
pretty generaily believed, that this 
charioteer appeared sometimes with- 
out his head! in which state we may 
suppose he cut rather a singular ap- 
pearance. | have not been able to 
learn whether be spoke without his 
head or not!!! 


Strange and incredible as it may 
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appear, numerous persons, calling 
themselves rational beings, believed 


such nonsevse as matters of fact, 
within these fifty years; for such 
stuff then formed a larger pore 


tion of country fire-side information 
than at present ; old women, and 
those of the same standard of know- 
ledge, often passing the dreary win- 
ter nights in relating terrific fables 
of ghosts, wite hes, and murders, 
which often go hand in hand. I re- 
member, when a boy. being highl 
delighted with such relations, Poet 
they always made me afraid to go to 
bed, or enter a place that was dark, 
Sometimes after those tales of terror, 
I have been so timid as to refrain 
looking about, lest I should behold 
some horrid spectre , and even yet, 
in spite of scepticism, Iam_ rather 
afraid to remain in a room without 
light, which I ascribe to the nume- 
rous hobgoblin stories I heard in in- 
fancy. 

At present many persons are be- 
ginning to see the impropriety of 
telling such stories to children, or 
permitting grannums to frighten 
them with boggle-boo’s; we may 
therefore conclude that the time is 
not distant when Robin Redy, Stumpy, 
and numerous others of the same 
cor))s, will be rarely heard of, even 
in the fabulous registers of old wo- 
meu 


ALEXIS. 
Woodburn. 
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TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF THE UTILI- 
TY OF INSTRUCTION; “¥ A COM- 
PETENT WITNESS, AND ONE WELL 
VERSED IN THE PRACTICAL KNOW= 
LEDGE OF THE CRIMES OF MAN- 
KIND. 


Exiract of a Letter from the Reo Mr. 
Ford, Ordinary of Newgate, io 
Basil Montagu, Esq. 
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DEAR SIR, 

ITH regard to your question, 

« \\ hat are the causes of the 
commitment of so many crimes?” I 
answer, (with all due deference to 
wiser heads), that an aversion from 
labour impels some to plunder, with 
the hope of artfully obraining from 
others that maintenance for which 
they are unwilling to exert their own 
industry. 2. Others are inclined to 
work, but cannot obtain employ- 
ment ; the imperious calls of nature, 
therefore, necessarily as it were, Ssti- 
mulate those who are groaning un- 
der those calls, to prey upon the 
public. 3. A depraved disposition 
coerces others to plunder, not caring 
what fate may befal them. 4. 
Wicked parents, and vicious com- 
panions drive the young and the 


unthinking into the perpetration of . 


crimes of various descriptions. 5, 
But the chief cause of the commiting 
of crimes is to be ascribed, in my 
humble opinion, to the want of 


early instruction in reading ; conse 
quently, a total ignorance of religion, 
as well as of every moral principle. 


Indeed, the lower orders are by 
habit so far familiarized with the 
Divine being as to swear by him; but 
they neither believe in him, nor pray 
to him : and why? because they 
have not been made acquainted with 
him in their youth; nor have they 
enjoyed the greatest of all blessings, 
as well as comforts, of being instruct 
ed in his holy word. You cannot 
expect these people ta practise what 
they do not now. Let the poor be 
but educated, and I will venture to 
assert, that in the course of thirty 
years, at most, there will not be one 
fourth of the crimes which are now 
committed. About seven or eight 
years back, going into the desk, 
at the chapel at Newgate, on the 
first Sunday alter the preceding 
sessions, | saw twelve men in the 
condemned felons’ pew, who, from 


the respectable appearance of their 
dress, and the ease of their deporn 7 
ment, seemed to have been proper 
characters to be introduced into the 
very best company. When I ap 
nounced the day of the mogth, and 
mentioned the psaim, I was very 
much astonished to observe that not 
one of these convicts took up qf 
prayer-book, (though there were se. 
veral lying before them,) neither did 
any of the party seem to know a 
single particle of the church service, 
or when they were to sit, or stand, 
or kneel. The ensuing day | attend. 
ed them in the condemned room, 
when, alter ,ome Conversation suit 
able to their forlorn situation, the 
following dialogue took place. 

Ordinary.—| take it for granted 
you are all dissenters ? 

A Prisoner —Oh dear, sir, no; | 
believe we are all churchmen. 

Ordinary.—How did it happen, 
then, that none of you opened a 
prayer-book yesterday, during di 
vine service ? Upon this there was 
rather an appearance of confusion, 
and a dead silence. I put the ques 
tion a second time, and one of them 
hesitatingly stammered out, “Sir, I 
cannot read 3” * Nor I, nor I, nor I,” 
was rapidiy uttered by them all. 

Ordinary.—tlow 1s it, then, that 
calling yourselves churchmen, you 
seemed suv ignorant of the customs 
of the church, as not to answer one 
of the common responses ? 

A Prisoner.—Sir, i have not been 
in the habit of going to church ; for, 
as I was never taught to read, i did 
not choose to go there to expose my 
ignorance. So said several others! 
and some said, their parents never 
went. 

Ordinary.—As you have not 
been in the habit of going to church, 
and none of you can read, how came 
you to say that you were churche 
men? What is the meaning of the 
word churchman ? 
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A Prisoner.—I reaiiy do not know, 
sir; but this L am sure of, that 1 am 
no catholic, nor one of my family. 

Ord:nary.—Were you ever taught 

»catechism 
Maa Prisoner.—I never heard of it 
in my lite. 

At this very time, I have thirteen 
capital male convicts under my care, 
twelve of whom are churchmen like 
those whom I last mentioned ; aud 


} not more than four of them can read ; 


the chirteenth is au Irish catholic, 
and is not acquainted with a single 
letter.* 

If my memory served, I could 
quote hundreds of instances of simi- 
lar ignorance amongst criminals. 
Can it be expecied, then, that such 

or untaught creatures can be sen- 
sible of the immorality of their con- 
duct? Certainly not. Lam positive 
the rising yeneration cannot be made 
more guilty than the present, by 
learning to read; and therefore I 
am for the experiment being made; 
but whether by Dr. Bell’s or by Mr 
Lancaster’s method, seems to me of 
small consequence. Do but teach 
them to read, and instruct them in 
the principles of religion, and leave 
the event to the Almighty. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


—_———- 


The following singular instance is ex- 
tracted from Sir W. Meredith's 
Speech in the House of Common’s, 
many years ago, as quoted in Mon- 
tague’s Opinions, Vol. 2. page 393, 
400. 


». HEN a member of Parlia- 
ment brings in a new hang- 
ing-law, he begins with mentioning 


—— —_——-— 


* Much has been said by way of re« 
proach as to the deficiency in school-learn- 
mg inthe Irish. Here we have instances 
that education is greatly neglected in Eng- 
land—-Imperial, assuming England! K. 


Singular Instance of a Criminal. 
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some injury that may be done to pri- 
vate property, for which a man is 
not yet liable to be hanged ; and then 
proposes the gallows as the speci- 
fic and infallible means of cure and 
prevention, But the bill, in pro- 
gress of time, make crimes capital, 
that scarcely deserve whipping. For 
instance, the shop lifting act was to 
prevent bankers, and_ silversmiths, 
and other shops where there are 
commonly goods of great value, 
from being robbed: but it goes so 
far, as to make it death to lift any 
thing off a counter with inteut to 
steal Urider this act, one Mary 
Jones was executed, whose case [ 
shall just mention. It was at the 
time when press-warrants were is- 
sued, on the alarm about Falkland’s 
Islands. The woman’s husband was 
pressed, their goods were seized for 
some debt of his, and she, with two 
small children, turned into the streets 
abeguing. It is a circumstance not 
to be forgotten, that she was very 
young, (under nineteen,) and most 
remarkably handsome. She went 
toa linendraper’s shop, took some 
coarse linen off the counter, and 
slipped it under her cloak 3 the shops 
man saw her, and she laid tt down: 
for this she was banged. Her de- 
fence was, (I have the trial in my 
pocket,) ‘thatshe had lived in credit, 
and wanted for nothing, tll a press« 
gang came and stole her hasband 
from her; but since then, she had 
no bed to lie on; nothing to give her 
childrento eat; and they were almost 
naked: and perhaps she might have 
done something wrong, for she hard 
ly knew what she did.’ The parish 
officers testified the truth of this 
story; but it seems there bad been 
a good deal of shoplifting about 
Ludgate, an example was thought 
necessary, and this woman was 
hanged—for the comfort and sa- 
tisfaction of some shopkeepers in 
Ludgate-street. 


Green-Gravucs. 


«“ When brouglt to receive sen- 
tence, she behaved in such a frantic 
manner, as proved her mind to be 
in a distracted anc desponding state: 
the child was sucking at her breast 
when she set out for Tyburn. Let 
us reflect a litle on this woman’s 
fate 

«The poet says, ‘An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.’ He 
might have said, with equal trath, 
that a beautevus woman’s the noblest 
work of God. 

« But for what cause was God’; 
creation robbed of this its noblest 
work? It was for no injury: but 
for a mere attempt to clovhe two 
naked children, bv unlawtul means. 
Compare this with what the state 
did, and what the law did. The 
state bereaved the woman of her 
husband, and the children of a fa- 
ther, who was all their support; 
the law deprived the woman of her 
life, and the children of their re- 
maining parent; exposing them to 


every danger, insult, and merciless 
treatment, that destitute and help- 
Take all these 
circumstances tovether, [do not be- 
lieve, thata fouler murder was ever 


leas orphans suffer. 


committed against law, than the 
murder of this woman by law. Some 
who hear me are perhaps blaming 
the judzes, the jury, the bangman ; 
but venher the judge, jury, nor 
hangman, are to biarne; they are 
ministerial agents. The true hang- 
man ts the member of Parliament: 
he who frames the bloody law is an- 
swerable for the biood that is shed 
voder it.” 

The facts stated in this speech 
prove, that the state is frequently 
more guilty than the wretch who 
offends against the laws. The ine 
sertion of it may be useful now when 
the public attention ts in some de- 
gree turned to the subject of substi- 
tutivg certainty for severity of pun- 
ishurent. A KEAvEA 


[ Aug, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazin 
— - 
GREEN-GRAVES. 

T will gratify any person, why 
from a motive of curiosity, ey 
turn a little aside (about a quarter 
a mile,) from the thoroughlate gf 
business, to see a CroMmLecn, »& 
stone of worship, on the right hang 
of the road leading from Beifasty 
Newtownards, at a _ place called 
Green-Graves, and about a inile and 
a half from Dundonald, (so named, 
probably, from che sepulcbral mount 
adjacent, the mount of Donald; 
chieftain resting under it). This 
Cromlech, consisting of one Jarg 
rock, supported on five others, smab 
Jer in size, two in frout, of a wedge 
shape at top, and a third lying 
across the remaining two, upog 
which, and the two trout supporter, 
the great stone majestically reposes 
in an inclined position, as is gene 
rally the case, in this druidical moi» 
ment. Though perhaps not the 
largest of many to be seen in differ 
ent parts of Ireland, it certainly, a 
a near approach to it, has a respect 
able, not to say a sublime, aspeel; 
particularly when accompanied with 
the ideas of great antiquity, greal 
power in the construction, and 4 


great obscurity respecting its orige 


nal destination, 

My Rozinante, who thinks # 
little of the past as he does of th 
fuiure, and is now come to a timed 
lite when he can no longer boast of 
any mice sensibilities, no sooner 
came within sight of the sloping 
stone, than, by pricking up his ea 
anda sudden siart, he roundly de 
clared, that he had pever met wil 
such athing in the whole course @ 
his lite; nor could my repeated # 
surauces, that it was nothing beté 
stone,(such as Fin Mac Coul migi 
have worn in his ring,) induce bid 
to cross au imaginary circle, whit 
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kept him at an aw ful and admiring 
distance. The Duke de Vendomes 
used to say, that in all the disputes 
he had seen between the mule and 
the muleteer, and he had seen many 
hundreds, the mule was always 
right in the argument, and his driver 
in the wrong. In the present in- 
stance, I confess, I thought my 
beast was entirely and obstinately 
in the wrong, but I conceded the 
point to bim, and allowed him te 
graze at the distance he thought 
most ayreeable. 

Alas! another misfortune took 
place. I was not so much of an in- 
quisitive traveller as to have pro- 
vided myself with a three foot rule. 
] could not, therefore, reduce the 
sublime to the measurement of in- 
ches, and could only make a rough 
guess at the dimensions. [ should 
think the large stone about 9 feet in 
length, 8 feet across, and 4 feet mn 
thickness) The two stones in 
front which support it, are about 
+ feet anda half, and as the whole 
rests upon rocky ground, there 
is no likelihood, that the earth could 
have been dug below the large 
stone, and the supporters, by this 
means, conveyed under it. I sup 
pose the stone may be between 20 
and 30 ton weight, 

Which of the six mechanical 
powers, either singly or in compli- 


cation, have been made use of in 


the raising of this large rock, or has 


been accomplished merely by the 
moving power of the human muscle ? 


In rate and barbarous times, there 
Was often a great number -of men 
collected for the purposes of war, 
of predatory invasion of neigbbour- 
Ng tribes, and this collection of hua 
roetn ante dared 
' ) uneasy in itself, 
and which wilhngly served as an 
*strument ora machine for the pur- 
poses of the prevailing superstition, 
Aeligion is a mighty moving power, 
BLLFAasT MAG. NO. XLEK, 
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and the ministers of religious rites» 
by placing, as it were, a litle fiuger 
upon the end of this long lever of 
bodily strength and mental credulity, 
have overcome great resistances, and 
raised heavy weights, in the long 
past times. 

It is indeed surprising that such 
perduring monuments, which mock 
the crumbling structures of later days, 
and even puzzle the sagacity of an- 
tiquarians in explaining the mode 
or purpose of their construction, 
such as the pyramids; the sculptured 
caves in various parts of India ; the 
prodigies of labour in monumental 
hieroglyphics ; and even our bar- 
rows, aud raths, and sloping stones, 
should have been formed in the 
earliest and most ignorant ages, 
when the capital advantages of the 
mechanical power in raising and re- 
moving; in giving direction ; and 
in application of action, were either 
disused, or entirely unknown, ‘The 
feats of human strength seem to sur- 
pass the feats of huiman ingenuity, 
in sublimity of effect, and in permas 
nence of structure. Mankind be- 
gins with the great, and dwiuidies 
iuto the beautiful. ‘The former en- 
dures, because human power is, as 
it were, incorporated with the du- 
rability of nature; and the rath of 
Dundonald, and the sloping stone 
at Green-Graves will long survive 
the perishable archnecture of man, 
“What now remains to her of all 
her edifices, of ail ber monuments ? 
A Persian barbarian overthrew her 
temples. A fanatic Arab burnt her 
books; and one solitary obelisk 
raised On its ruins, says (0 the pas- 
sengers ‘ Here stoop HeEtiorots.” 


A, 
——— —_ 
Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—— 


AS you have ever evinced a_ be. 
nevolent desire te forward the 
Q 
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cause of the education of the pvor, 
by admitting discussion on the sub- 
ject, | hope some remarks on cha- 
rity schools, extracted from an ex- 
cellent pamphlet published by Ca- 
tharine Cappe, may be acceptable 
to vour readers, 

Observing the evils whieh gene- 
rally prevail in charity-schools, a 
number of benevolent females in 
York formed themselves into a com. 
mittee for the superintendence of 
schools. May their suecess be as 
complete as their example is worthy 
of imitation! When the future his- 
torian shall delineate the English 
and Irish national characters, I 
most anxiously wish he may be 
enabled to enlarge on the improved 
sebriety and modesty of tenrale mans 
ners; the greater deceucy of female 
apparel; aud the more exemplary 
conduct of women in domestic and 
social ufes Animaied by this hope, 
and cheered by the elevating pros- 
pect 1 unfolds, a large field of use- 
fulness ts opened to females, whose 
rank in bite atlords them leisure to 
assist in bettering the condition of 
their poorer neighboarss 

By establishing schools, unfettered 
by the exclusive bigotry of either the 
Bellians or Lancasterians, but extract- 
ing all that is valuable and useful 
from both systems, and by confining 
education to instruction in the com. 
mon routine of school learning, with- 
out interfering with catechisms, or 
the peculiar opinions of the parents 
of the children on theological sub- 
jects, much good may be done; the 
poorer classes may be raised above 
their present degraded cendition 3 
and cleanliness, regularity, and in- 
telligence may succeed to dirt and 
sloth, Should these happy effects 
result from the patriotic exertions 
ot individuals, mankind will become 
more eblightened, and be raised 
hi. ier in the scale of moral and in- 
teligent beings, 

CORNELIA, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CHARITY-SCHOULS; 
BY C. CAPPE. 
— - 

IT has for some iime been my inten 
tion to publish the resalt of my ow, 
observation and experience, respect 
ing temale charity schools, and ap 
prenticeships; but had it not been 
for the establishwent of the Ladig 
Committee, this would not have 
been done at present. 

With perfect trath, I can affirm, 
that no event has, of many year, 
given me equal pleasure, with tha 
whiih I have received trom the tor 
mation of the Ladies Comauttee; of 
which, however, it happened, tha 
I did pot hear, tili towards the clos 
of the summer. 
ed, and as | thought, untnportant, 
controversy respecting the phys 
sical superiority ef the sexes, will 
now, | hope, give way to a nobler 
contest. Higher moral attainments 
couki excite uo jealousy. ‘The hue 
band will not complain of the ex 
emp.ary conduct of his wite, or the 
sen, of the affeeuon, the care, of 
the kind judicious treatment siowk 
bim by bis mother. 

May 1 be allowed to mentiot 
here, one very extensive and ill 
portant field of usetuiness, unexplor 
ed, as 1 believe, by ladies in this 
country—namely, the superiitel 
cence, where there 1s no inpiectiou 
disease, of the temale wards in ho 
pitais? 1 am aware, that this duly 
would be a paintul one, and to sosit 
minds, perhaps, insupportable; bul 
there are others, to whom it woul 
not be difficult; or, at least, whow 
habit would soon enable to overcomt 
the difficulty. 

It will be said, possibly, that per 
sous received into an hospital, wher 
they have the best medical assistaug 
are supplied with proper food, 
have every other necessary provudel 
for them, do not stand im need 
such atiention. And this mitt 
perhaps, be wue, had the nuud # 
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share in the sufferings of the body, 


no influence in protracting the con- 
tinnance of disease; mo power in 
hastening the period of its care But 
suppose a Case, which in fact must 
happen every day, suppose a poor 
woman, languishing under a dis- 
ease of doubtful termination, remove 
ed to an hospital from her husband 
and children, by whom she is ten- 
derly beloved, and to whom, it is 
probable, she may not return any 
more, Would the kind look of pity 
and commiseration, the soothing 
language of sympathy, be of no 
efficacy to mitigate her sufferings? 
Would it be nothing to her, could 
she indulge the cheering hope, that 
inthe event of her own death, her 
children will have found a ‘friend ? 
But this is only one of the many un- 
speakable benefits that might be here 
enumerated, which would certainly 
result, if Ladies, who are judicious 
and respectable, were appointed vi- 
sitors of the fe naie wards in hospi- 
tals, by the governors of these in- 
stitutjons.* 

_ Tf, in the course of the follow- 
ing observations, the author should 
be thought to have stepped some- 
what beyond the precise boundary 
of her subject, she has only to plead, 
that the transgression was involun- 
tarv. The subjects here alluded to, 
arose naturally trom those that had 
been previously considered, and she 
Is hot without hope of obtaining for- 


————————— _——--—-—— -- ---- 





* I recollect being most painfully ime 
Pressed by the agonizing distress of a poor 
country man, who, upon coming to see 
his wife in the York County Hospital, was 
tald that she was dead, and had been 
buried two days! Had there been a re- 
gular Lady Visitor, I affirm not, that the 
life of the poor woman would have been 
Preserved, or that any thing more could 
hav. been done for her recovery, but, cer- 
tainly, this unspeakable agony, this dread- 
fully aggravated sorrow, would not have 

inflicted, 
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giveness, if from an ardent desire 
of promoting the true respectability, 
and real happiness of her younger 
countrywomen, she should, in one 
or two instances, have run the risque 
of exciting their momentary dis- 
pleasure. 

It must, I think, in the first place, 
be admitted, that female charity- 
schools require such a variety of mi- 
nute attentions, in order to their 
answering the ends of their ingtitu- 
tion, that they ought always to be 
regulated and superintended by La- 
dies. A committee, composed of 
Gentlemen, meeting once a month, 
however adequate it may be to the 
perfect good management of 2 simi- 
lar institution for boys, can have no 
idea of the various particulars respect- 
ing their clothing, habits, and em- 
ployments, trifling in the detail, but 
important in the amount, that ought 
to form a part of the fixed reguia- 
tion of a school for girls. It should 
also be considered, that if girls are 
kept there till they are 15 or 16, 
which is as early as they can in ge- 
neral be fit for servauts, that the 
school, in respect to them, may be 
considered as the scene, not of the 
rudiments, but of the whole of their 
education; whereas, qn the con- 
trary, boys, in their schools, require 
merely tu be taught the elements of 
such things as it may have been 
expedient for them to have learnt, 
before they are bound apprentice 
to the trade by which they are al- 
terwards to gain their livelihood, 
‘T bis position, therefore, that schools 
for girls ought ta be regulated and 
superintended by Ladies, will not, 
I presume, be controverted. 

In respect of our more recent es- 
tahlishments, suclr as day-schoois, 
schools of industry, and sunday- 
schools, Lasies bave already come 
«rward very generally, I believe, 
throughout the kingdom: many, il. 
lustrieus for thew active benevo- 
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lence, having first set the example, 
the same spint has happily gone on 
increasing, and has been already 
productive of valuable efiects. But 
I do not know that much has vet 
been done by Ladies in the regula- 
tion and superintendence of old es- 
tablishments; nor can this appear 
surprising to any one who considers 
the up-hill work of pointing out 
abuses, endeavouring to remuve pre» 
judices, and of turning the current 
of opinion into a different chapne! ; 
together with the ceriain opposition 
of the masier or matron of the school 
for the time being, and perhaps, also, 
the absolute necessity of removing 
them entirely; yet all this must be 
atchieved, before an old institution 
can be new regulated; the experi- 
ment, however, having, in one in- 
stance been tried with success,* the 
path is somewhat smoother than it 
was before that attempt had been 
made. But the establishment of the 
Ladies committee affords a_ still 
stronger ground of hope, that the 
desired regulations will take place. 
For, should they be convinced of 
the salutary effects that would re- 
sult, the influence they possess 
could not fail of exciting attention 
to whatever they might recommend ; 

and due attention bestowed on the 
objects it respects, must always be 


favourable to the developement of 


truth. 

Nor ts this all; an example of ac- 
tive benevolence, like theirs, so 
strikingly impressive, must not only 
create attention, but will do much 
towards removing many prejudices 
against the sex in general, excited 
by the levity and trifling pursuits of 
thouc htless individuals ; ; and, by 
rendering the female character more 
truly respectable, will, at the same 
time, increase Ns influence with the 


- ee 


* In the Grey-Coat School, at York, 
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governors of the different schools, 
These gentiemen probably m vay, by 
this means, be induced to soiicit the 
assistance of neighbouring females, 
and hence many ladies may be pre 
vitled upon to come forward, who 
might not otherwise have thought 
of - doing it; or who, if they had 
felt the desire, would have been re 
strained, either by the fear of not 
being sufficientiy confided in, or of 
being unable to accomplish the re 
formation they desired. 

It appears then, that female cha 
rity-schools ought to be regulated by 
those of their own sex; that the pres 
sent time is extremely favourable to 
the general introduction of new re 


gulations; and that the Ladies Come § 


mittee may be a powerful instre. 
ment to accomplish that most de 
sirable event. 

In order that female charity 
schools, founded by the munificence 
of individuals, should be 
of as much utility as possible, both 
to those who are educated in them, 
and to society at large, it seems ims 
portant, ciearly to ascertain the fol 
lowing particulars ; 

What is the peculiar description 
of girls for whom they are most de 
sirable ? 

What is the different classes into 
which these schools might with ad 
vantage be divided ? 

And, lastiy, 

What the age, at which the chil- 
dren should be adinitted ? 

Aud first, the end of every exer 
tion of Christian benevolence being 
to rescue its objects from the pree 
sure of extrene want, the risk of ill 
usage, and the wretchedness of vice, 
it follows, that charity- schools are 
peculiarly useful, for the purposed 
educating the offspring of tiicit cot 
nections, whose’ mothers are in e& 
treme distress; or who may after 
wards have married some oiler ma 
who is not the father ef the child} 
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or where the mother, although she 


may not have been exceedingly 
poor, oF decidedly profligate, would, 


nowithstanding, from the dread of 
disgrace, be deterred from educate 
ing. and mm some instances, perhaps, 
even from preserving the life of her 
child. 

Secondly, voung girls who are 
Jefi orphans, destitute of provision, 
whose parents have been reduced to 
yoverty by misfortune. 

Thirdly, oftentimes, where the 
mother only is dead, and this, whe- 
ther the father coutinve a widower, 
or marry a ‘ain. 

Fourthly, in many cases where 
the mother being lett a widow, muar- 
ries agains And, 

Lastly, where, from disease bo- 
dily or mental, or some other cala- 
mity, the parents being both poor, 
the mother is rendered wholly in- 
capable, however desirous of doing 
it, of educating her own family. 

Girls, under any of these unfor- 
tunate predicaments, it is appre- 
hended, can only be effectually as- 
sisted, secured from ill usage, and 
trained ap to habits of virtue, indus- 
try, and order, by being taken care 
of entirely, as in charity-schools; 
day schools, schools of industry, or 
sunday-schools, being inadequate to 
that purpose. 

This being admitted, our next in- 
quiry, which respects the different 
classes into which the schools theme 
selves might with advantage be di- 
vied, appears almost unnecessary. 
For it must be evident, that they 
ought to be so classed, as to be in 
some measure suited to the previous 
habits of the children to be admitted 
mothem. All, it is true, of every 
description, should, if possible, be 
rendered virtuous, but as far as re- 
Spects station, a difference ought 
certainly to be made, between the 
orphan children, for Instance, of 
Worthy respectable parents, but who 
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may have been reduced by mis- 
fortune; and the distressed offspring 
of those who may always have filled 
the lowest stations. 

It appears then, that these schools 
should be so classed, as to be fitted 
for the proper education of young 
women, designed, in after life, to fill 
different situations, Some, perhaps 
the greater number, might be ar- 
ranged with the view of educating 
those received into them, for mere 
house servants: others, for servants 
of a higher order, nursery-maids for 
instance. Nor would the advantage 
of such an arrangement be confined 
merely to the justice thereby ren- 
dered to the feelings and reasonable 
expectations of the several individ 
uals; for whoever considers, for ex- 
ample, how large a_ portion of time 
is generally spent in the nursery by 
the children of opulent parents, and 
what are the lessons of obstinacy, 
duplicity, and caprice, which are 
often taught there, must be fully 
convinced, that the early habits, the 
education, and the consequent cha- 
racter of the nursery-maid, 1s a mat- 
ter of no small importance. Who 
shall calculate the eviis that have re- 
suited, and that are daily resulting 
from this fruitful source, not only 
tothe children, thus corrupted, but 
through them to society at large. 

Lastly, with respect to the age at 
which a girl should be admitted, it 
is evident, that this should vary, as 
the circumstances vary. Where a 
child is ill treated, or has a bad ex- 
ampie set before her, the sooner she 
can be removed from under the per- 
nicious influences, the better. ‘lhe 
negative of the proposition then can 
only be laid down, namely, that the 
precise age of admission should not 
be indispensably determined. 

In consequence of the generous 
and enlightened spirit of philauthro- 
py daily extending itself, 1 hope it 
will not be thought visionary to be- 
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lieve, that a general examination 
will in no long time take piace, into 
the present state of all our female 
charity-schools. 

The question, whether the female 
children of honest, virtuous, and in- 
dustrious poor, may not be better 
educated under the paternal rool, 
has excited much attention. 

If the whole of a desirable educa- 
tion for a young girl, who is to earn 
her livelihood by her own indovstry, 
consisted in being taught the best 
use of her hands, and being trained 
up to habits of industry. decency, 
and order, we should doubtless de- 
cide in favour of a well regulated 
charity-school: but, as there are 
other circumstances, not less im- 
portant, to be taken into the ac- 
count, we must previously examine 


these, before we draw our conclu- 
sion 
And first, the cultivation of the 


social and pious afjections, namely, 
“tam of temper, 


God, ought to form as prom nent 
a feature of the ( male character, in 
the lowest, as in the highest walks 
of life. Hence, it follows, that those 
Situations are most desirable, and 
most conducive to happiness, other 
circumstances not being extremely 
adverse, where the tender charities 
that bind together parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, can, with 
most advantage take root, and be 
successfully cultivated, Where is 
the heart that bas not glowed with 
delight when reading the Cotter’s 
Saturday-tight of the Avreshire 
bad? Andi what is it that con- 
Sists its principal charm, if net in the 
sin ple cc hneation of those best aflec- 
tops that consttue the glery and 
the happiness of man? But could 
these affections be cultivated to equal 
advantaze ina charity-scheol ‘—As- 
suredly, the ardent prayer of a be- 
loved and revered parent, would sink 

peeper jute the heart, than all the 
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labours of mere official instruction! 

But it will be said, that if the 
Matron be a pious benevolent wo. 
man, her prayers and instructions 
will not merely be official. Let this 
be admitted; but can she feel exact. 
ly for these children as if they were 
indeed her own ; or, if this were pos. 
sible, could she give them such tes. 
timonies of it as may daily be dove 
with advantage, by parents then. 
selves? Does not the necessity of 
preserving that order and regularity, 
so essential to the well-conductin 
ofa large school, added to the ne 
cessity, likewise, of avoiding the 
suspicion of prejudice or partiality, 
require a certain distance and colds 
ness of manner, which will be in 
danger of rendering the kindest and 
best meant instructions, Comparative. 
ly torpid and ineflectual. 

In the second place, to gain some 
knowledge of human life. its various 
trials and vicissitudes, and even oc 
casionally of the hardships and de. 
privations of poverty, 1s especially 
desirable in the education of young 
females destined to fill the lower 
walks of life —Latent powers of ex 
ertion are by these means most ef- 
fectually called out, and those sym 
paibetic affections, which are highly 
useful in ameliorating and improving 
the human character, early excited 
and brought into action, But, ina 
charity school, where one occupa 
tion succeeds another, with the ex 
actness of a piece of clock work, 
(which it must do, if the institution 
be well regulated,) where every 
thing is constantly provided 
them, without any care on the pat 
ot the children, or even without their 
once perceiving, that any snch care 
is exerted for them by others, this 
desirable knowledge of human life 
its Various wants and exigencies 

can be but very imperfectly ob 
tained. 

In the third place, where grea 


numbers are assembled together, 
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and especially if, as it too often hap- 
pens, some of them have been deep- 
ly tated with vice, previous to 
their admission, the danger of con 
tamination is abundantly greater, 
even though the utmost possible care 
be taken to prevent it, than in the 
family circle, where the pareuts, 
and especially the mother, is at all 
the character she ought to be, 

In the fourth place, what would 
be the wish of parents themselves, 
such as we are Now suppesing, upon 
this subject? Human nature being 
the same in every rank of life, what- 
ever different appearances it may 
sometimes assuine, and the cultiva- 
tion of the social affections, where 
it is not miserably corrupted, con- 
stituting alike the comfort and the 
happiness of all; where shail we 
find the virtuous, honest, and in- 
dustrious parents, who would not 
much rather endure considerable 
privations, retaining their children, 
and more especially their little 
daughters under their own roof, till 
they are of age to go to service, 
than consign them, almost during 
infancy, to acharity-school? Where- 
ever this is done willingly, we may 
depend upon it, either that the best 
affections of the heart are beco ne 
depraved, or that it is the eftect of 
imperious necessity ; and that many 
a tear has been shed in silence, be- 
fore the afflicting resolution was 
finally taken. 

Should we not then conclude, that 
Where the parents are sober, honest, 
and = industrious, notwithstanding 
they may be very poor, it would be 
most for he advantage and happi- 
hess of all parties, that the female 
part of their little family should not be 
taken from them to be educated ina 
Charity-school or poor-house ? 

lndeed, in some instances, as in 
the case of the off pring of iicit 
connections, or profligate parents, 
“isan act of humanity, to separate 
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the children from their parents, that 
they may not be cerrupted by vi- 
cious examples. ‘These poor forlorn 
wretched infants must of necessity 
be admitted into poor-houses. It is 
the ouly chance they ever have of 
becoming or lerly decent characters, 
or of ever arriving at any degree of 
respectability in this world, 

We have already seen, that the 
social affections are best cultivated 
at home; that there, the only effect- 
ual experience is gained of human 
life and its vicissitudes, and that, in 
ordinary cases, the danger of cone 
tamination from vice, Is not so great 
in the homely cottage, as in a chae 
rity-school, even where it is best 
regulated. 

Supposing then, the female chil- 
dren to remain under the eye of their 
parents, till they are of sufficient 
age to go to service, which they 
usually do at about thirteen or four 
teen, what would be the best mee 
thod of assisting ihe parents in their 
education ? 

In order to resolve this inquiry 
with the greater clearness, it may be 
adviseable to divile the parents who 
may need such assistance into the 
following classes. 

First, decent house-keepers, with 
large families, on whom the poor- 
assessments, and other taxes, as well 
as the high price of provisions, fall 
heavy; such as the lower class of 
trades-people, little shop-keepers, 
smail farmers, &c. 

Secondiy, Journeymen of every 
description, servants, continuing 
such, with large families, and days 
labourers. 

Thirdly, Manufacturers, either 
where the gicls are early employed 
in some of the easier branches, as 
carding, spinning, &c., or in cotton. 
mills, in respect of all these classes, 
day-schools, where the girls might be 


ton] 


sent tree of expense, aud inspected 
from time to time by the Ladies who 


4 
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are their respective patronesses, the 
things taught in them being suited 
to the different situations of the 
scholars, would be extremely de- 
sirable, 

The children of the first class, viz, 
of lower trades people, &c., should 
be made very expert at their needle ; 
should be tauyht to cut out, make, 
and mend their own clothes, also 
knitting, reading, writing, and the 
first rules of arithmetic. 

For the second class, days-schools 
of industry, where ei her wool-spin- 
ning, or some other branch of inae 
nufacture occupies the greater part 
of ther time, where they receive 
the amount of their labour, etther 
jn money or clothes, asin the Spin- 
ning-school at York, would be most 
desirable. In these schools, how- 
ever, they should also be taught to 
read, knit, and sew, and especially 
to mend their own clothes. 
this sort are peculiarly useful, where 
the mothers go out as washerwo- 
men, &c 

The things taught in schools for 
children of the third class should, I 
think, be confined to sewing, knit- 
ting, and reading. At Leeds, some 
ladies, friends of the writer, have a 
school of thiy sort, where the girls 
attend only one-half of the day, the 
other half being employed in some 
branch of manufacture; one set at- 
tending in the morning, the other ia 
the afternoon. 

The rooms of all these different 
schools should be large and airy, 
and where there are no Sunday. 
schools, which the children also at- 
tend, it would be desirable, that they 
should go along with the Mustress 
on the Sunday, tochurch, orto some 
other place of worsbip ; except, how- 
ev@, im particular tustances, where 
the parents themselves, one or both, 
revularly attend public worship; in 
which case, it would generally be 
better not to separate the family. 


On Naiveté. 


Schools of 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, , 
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NAIVETE’. ‘ 

. . . . . t 
[ is that sort of amiable ingeny. ' 
“ousness, or undisguised openness é 
which seems to give us some degre ; 


of superiority over the person which , 


shows it: a certain infantine sim Q 
plicity whch we love in ‘our hearty, ty 
but which displays some featares of a 
the character that we think we could 7 
have art enough to hide ; and which, ti 
therefore; always leads us to smile h 
at the person who discovers this cha th 
racter, It often accompanies great ti 
talents, as in Dr. Goldsmith; and ak 0! 


thongh commerce with the worid, 
and collision with the men of it, are 
apt to wear off entirely these amiable 
peculiarities ; yet they often cling 
the last, in those who, like the Dr, 
enter into the world fate in tile, and 
remain in it a sort of men-chilireg, 
Dr. Jotinson, who had a great deal 
of envy in his composition,: and who 
had no real poetical genius, although 
by dint of labour, et “ invita Me 
nerva” he could sct himself dogged 
ly to work, and accomplish a net 
vous translation, was accustomed to 
play upon the naiveté of Goldsanth, 
whose spots, like those of the sup, est 


s} 


aA 





could be -:endered manifest by the sin 
assistance of art, but had no eflect low 
in obscuring his lustre. Naiveté ha BiB « x 


so frequently been seen to accompe 
ny great talents, that there are ie 
stances of men with little talents 
who, by afl-cting wnaiveté, make 
themselves mere naturals. Therei 
something indescribably attractive 

















in the awkward.ess of children, and T 
some men retain this to the end of BiB foblc 
life, which is however often assim wih 
lated with qualities so excellent, tha Hwit 
we notonly learn to excuse, but eves er, 








to love it, trom the association ; and ver 
prize the mau as being a curious BE 
riety of the kind. It makes al 
he says and does, appear molt 
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witty, and more wise, than in one 
who retains less originality, or, what 
more truly called, oddity of cha- 


5" 








$ 
ine, cAone When an old lady of ninety, 
said to Fontenelle, who was, at the 
came time, nearly ninety-five years 
of ace, “ Death has surely for- 
enu- gotten us, Mons. Fontenelle ra 
ripess ‘i Hush,” answered the Nonagena- 
gree rian, with the most pleasing naivete, 
hich “ Hush?’ said he, putting his finger 
sims on her mouth. How much otf na- 
ears, ture, of humour, and of good-hu- 
eS of mour, Was contained in that single 
could word of a great man, descending fast 
hich, ty a second childhood. ‘The fair sex 
sintle have seldom any naiveté, but often 
5 chas the affectation of it. ‘Their educa- 
ureat tion carefully obliterates distinctions 
id ale of character; and .the varnish of 
y onid, « accomplishments” is so unitormly, 
r, are although for the most part, thinly 
viable B® spread over the female mind, that it 
ug is with difliculty we can, in a slight 
e Dry acquaintance, observe any traces of 
, and dilerence among young ladies, 
ldren, Naiveté in writing, gives itan inim}- 
t deal tablecharm. it is best exemplified 
J who in the fables of Fontaine, and in 
hough Goldsmith’s «* Vicar of Waketield,”’ 
a Mie in which the manner of telling the 
roeds story, forms the universul aitractiong. 
» ner The poet Cowper has much of the 
ned to sime happiness, the ‘ curiosa feli- 
cont, citas,”” so seldom seen, and so in- 
e stn, tsumable in value. What elegant 
by the simplicity, for examplé, in the fol- 
ettect lowing lines— 
té has “Marble may flatter, and lest this slould 
O11 pa- seem 
re i O'ercharg'd «with praises on so dear a 
alents, theme, 
make Altho’ thy worth be more than half sup- 
: : press'd, 
here 8 BB) ove shall be satisfied, and veil the rest.” 
active 
n, and The same masterly ease in the 
end of BB following couplet is well contrasted 
assim’ BWith the elaborate chiming of poets 
it, that without any tadividuality of charac- 
ut evea fer, tbe CHIP pti Bi dSohivp) ers of 
1; and very meadow ; 
ous VF BELFAST MAG, NO, XLIX, 
kes all 
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, I grieve my adverse fate, 
By too compulsive atoms hurl'd, 
Which hurried me into a world 
Where you—arriv’d too late. 


Another instance of beautiful sim- 
plicity in “ ‘Lhe Neglected Lover,” 


*¢] do confess thou’rt kind and fair, 
And that [ -:night been brought to love 
thee, 
Had I not found the gentlest air 
That zephyrs waft, had pow’r to move 
thee ; 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


‘© The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Mixed with its briers, how sweet it 


smells ! 
But press’d and strain’d through ruder 
hands, 


Its sweet no longer with it dwells ; 
This scent and beauty, both are gone, 
And leaves fall from it, one by one. 


* Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
With sere flowers to be thrown aside ; 
And I shall sigh when some will smile, 
‘lo see thy love for every one, 
Hath brought thee to be lov'd by 
none,” A.P. 





———— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
achenatjdenne 
MISCELLANEONS OBSERVATIONS ON SUB} 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
TURE. 


WERE it the object of the new 

science of Statistics, to untold 
the power of benetiting mankind; 
did it tend, by exposing the super- 
abundance Of one country, to point 
out where another might be provid- 
ed with whatever its soit or citmate 
denied to its inhabitants; or did it 
tend to bind in triendly bonds the 
great family of mankid, it would 
soon meet with the approbation, and 
number among its students every 
Philanthropist. But as the ingur- 
ries are at present directed, little 
benefit is to be expected, by purs 
r 
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suing them any farther. From what 
has appeared, no advantage has yet 
arisen to the community, except we 
consider as such the employment 
of the paper maker and printer. 
K.very thing seems to have escaped 
the Ly nx-eyed writers of our Na- 
tional Statistical surveys, except 
such as is apparent to the most 
careless observer. That Ireland has 
not ke pt pace with the rest of Liu- 
rope in progressive improvement, 
is apparent to those who cast 
their eyes Over our country, where 
many an extensive and fe rtile tract 
calls for the plough to render it 
highly preductive. What plans for 
future improvement have our Sta- 
tistical writers suggested, worthy the 
attention of Agriculturalists or Po- 
liiicians?) What remedies have they 
pointed ont, where landlords bar- 
rass their tenantry, by the exac- 
tion of feudal rights?* lave they 
pommted out, with that warmth of 
language which the subject deserves, 
the improper mode of paying the 
established clergy, which is yet a 
diserace to the levislature, and io the 
knowledve of the country? Is it 
not time to loose those bonds tied 
in an age of barbarism and igno- 
rance, and is it not time to abolish 
that act, which says, you must pay 
for what you do not receive ? 
in these Statistical surve ys, have 
We seen any aly uments against those 
absurd laws relative to reg wt sting and 
horestalling, Commercial specula- 
tions may be carried on in secret, a 
Monopoly may be formed unknown 
to the pub: ic, in the most distant 
country, before the article arrives in 
the port, or in the warehouses of the 


 -— ..- -—- — -— a ————————— eee 
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* In a neighbouring county the tenantry 
are yet obliged to quit the securing of their 
own grain and turf, co work for their land- 
lord, and to bring duty-fowl for his ho- 
nour's table—For simular petty vexations, 
see Young's Tour in France. 





merchant. But agriculture, carried op 
in the open fields, adinits of no such 
advantages being taken; no sooner 
does one man discover a_ superior 
mode of cultivation, than his neigh 
bours look over the hedge, and be 
come acquainted with his proceed. 
ings. Coulda farmer command the 
weather, he might then become 4 
monepolist, but as the climate ren 
ders all the crops equally good o% 
bad in a certain district, no man ha 
it in his power to rise superior to 
those around, but by employing, 
with superior industry, that know 
ledge of which all may be possessed; 
ina well regulated state, should pot 
every encouragement be given (0 
the man who administers so strong 
ly tothe general good? But does 
he reap the harvest of his good 
deeds; does not an increased tythe, 
an increased rent, and every impe 
diment thrown in the way of the sale 
of the dearly earned produce of bis 
farm, check bis exertions? Itisag 
indisputable fact, that the profits d 
the farmer have been gradually dis 
minishing for a long series of years 
«“ The expenses of farming seem 1 
have increased about a fourth with 
the last twelve years, the profit 
have certainly not increased in the 
same proportion. Agriculture mus 
necessarily suffer, if some measures 
are not taken to secure to those e& 
gaged in it, their fair and aecus 
tomed gain. It will be a bad policy, 
to drive all men of capital and intel 
lizence into trades, which cannt 
euable them to add so much to te 
real wealth of the nation, as tef 
could when they were stimulated # 
the character of farmers, scatterd 
over the country, to improve the 
land to its utmost, to increase 
numbers of cattle, horses, sheep 
farm buildings, and all kinds of 
ricultural stock; and to awaken W& 
industry of the common people, 
tempt them to apply their labous* 
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the most useful purposes. ‘Trade may 
appear to enre ha country more 
than agriculture, by more imme- 
diately introducing into it the gold 
and silver of other nations; but gold 
and silver are not either industry, 
fyod, raiment, or dweiling, and they 
are of use only as they act as stimu- 
lants, to produce either some or all 
of these. How far they do this, 
(securing independence at the same 
time,) mast be determined, before 
their value is appreciated.’”’* 

Trade and manufactures present 
a fictitious wealth, they are lke the 
house built. upon the sand, which, 
placed upon am insecure foundation, 
is incapable of resisting even for a 
short time, the storms which in the 
common course of nature, will some- 
tines assail it. Accordingly, Pha- 
nicia, Venice, and Holland, have 
sunk into poverty, whenever their 
trade was impeded im tts Course, 
while the avricultural states of China 
and Japan bave been without wars 
for several centuries; and, nearer 
home, Switzerland and Lombardy 
have maintained their inhabitants 
in plenty ; notwithstanding the 
storms of war for a while devastated 
their plains, they feel not that 
misery in which the commercial 
statesof Kurope are at present tn- 
volved. A late traveller in Glouces- 
ter says, “ Within four miles of 
Stow on the Wold, are twenty-two 
Villaves, containing a population of 
9000 persons, principally engaged 
Mm agricaltural employments, and 
inthis number is not to be found a 
child running about with its head 
and feet bare, a sight too common 
in manufacturing parts of the coun- 
ry: indeed, [think this neighbour- 
hood alike free from matuiactories, 


~ 


* Comparative View of Manufactures 
Communicated to the 
Board of Agriculture, in a letter from T’. 
Stanley, esq., of Cheshire. 
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collieries, and maritime pursuits, 
appears more decent and more civi- 
lized than any other part of Eng- 
land; and, | persuade myself, more 
so than the lower class of people do 
in any other part of the world.” 

The time is, in all probability, 
fast approaching, when commercial 
monopoly will be destroyed, when 
Englishmen will no longer be in- 
duced by exhorbitant wages to im- 
mure themselves amidst the noxious 
vapoursof many manufactories, equal- 
ly destructive of life and morality. +} 


EE ———— =— 


“+ Inthe pin manufacture, the pointing 
of pins is attended with the almost certain 
sacrifice of those who are employed in 
it. Strong constitutions are not so imme- 
diately affected, but to the strongest it 
generally proves fatal, if persisted in for a 
few years; which arises from the number 
of metallic particles received into the lungs 
by breathing. These stop the finer ves- 
sels, and induce apoplexy and consump- 
tion. If property had been concerned, and 
not fives, ingenuity would long ago have 
discovered some mode for supplying the 
lungs with air, uncontaminated with this 
destructive mixture. With respect to the 
manidfacture of white-lead, the consequen- 
ces are still more fatal. In particular 
departments of it, an employment of three 
months produces palsy in some of tie 
limbs, commonly a loss of the hand chiefly 
employed, and which rapidly extends, un- 
less the person change the occupation. 
The conductors of this manufacture are so 
aware of the consequences, that they never 
solicit any man to engage in it. They sim- 
ply open their doors, ard receive ras 4 only 
as are starving, and can find no other em- 
ployment. What are these manufactures 
but a union of ‘suicide and murder? So- 
ciety has enacted laws for the punishment 
of murderers; but it is.for those only who 
kill on a small scale, or in a particular 
way. ‘The far larger proportion are con- 
gidered as honourable men, “ all honour- 
able me:..” Large manufacturing towns 
receive annually a supply of young men 
from the surrounding country, to make up 
for the deficiences of those who have come 
to a premature death from the unwhole- 
someness of their occupations, Unthinke 
ing youths, from the superior wages offers 
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Thev may suffer a temporary dis- 
tress, but a short time must establish 
that natural balance, which onelhit 
ever to exist between commerce and 
ayriculture. Agriculture in a well 


ed them, are induced to try these danger- 
ous experiments. They commence their 
new employments with complexions that 
syndicate health; but, in a year or two, 
their countenances commonly hecome pal- 
lid, their minds dispirited, and their bo- 
cies weak. Though these appearances 
ure applicable to most manufacturing 
towns, yet | have an eye more particularly 
on Manchester. In this place, the above 
effects are notorious ; nor will it be won- 
dered at, when it is understood, that ma- 
ny branches of the manufactures conducted 
at this place, require the absence of fresh 
air, im consequence of which, the 
air becomes so impure, as seriously to in- 
jure the heaith, and, if consumption should 
not be the immediate consequence, the 
general habit is so much impaired, as to be 
rendered liable to a long catalogue of dis- 
The evil is further en- 
creased, by the frequent custom of em- 


tressing malades. 
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regulated state, should supply at all 
times the mecessaries of lite, com 
merce only the luxuries, 
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ploying two sets of hands to work day and 
night alternately. Parish children, con 
sisting chiefly of orphans, and the illegit. 
mate, are often considered as lumber, 
which cannot be too soon put out of the 
way ; they are, therefore, contracted for, 
by manufacturers, at the different parish 
work houses throughout the kingdom, and, 
like merchandize, sent off by waggon's 
full—the obligations of the parish are thea 
supposed to cease, and the manufacture 
makes the best of his commodities. After 
contemplating these dark pictures, it is 
cheering to hope, that the time may @. 
rive, when the governors of nations shall 
begin to think of their duties; and the 
witl a portion of the national produce he 
applied toward the establishinent of public 
schools and nurseries, where the wretched, 
the fatherless, and the forsaken, may find 
a compensation for the friends they havelos 
in the justice of theircountry.”—J. Corti 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES O 


RIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROBERT RO- 
BINSON, 
a) <i , , ee 
(¢ ntinued from No. 48, Pace 3.) 
* Noble he was, condemning a!l things 
mean ; 


His truth unquestion’d, and his soul se- 


rene ;: 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no dis- 
race; 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his 
face > 


Yet while the serious thought his soul 
approv'd, 
Cheerful he seem'd, and gentleness he 


le \ ‘d 4 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling 
on, 

And gave allowance where he necded 
none. 


Good he refus’d with future ill to buy, 
Wor knew a joy that caus'd reflection’s 
' vigh,’ CRABBE, 






F DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


N his family Mr. Robinson’s con 

duct was a bright display of th 
amiable virtues, The great mans 
couspicuous elsewhere ; the amiable 
man Is contemplated at home. 

‘Lhe dictates of nature are mod 
the same im all undepraved hear 
though genius is wont to feel dite 
ently from common minds, and 
display a kind of original appea 
ance in the most common actions, 









Mr. Robinson was accustomed 
practise family worship; but his at 
dresses were neither violent or deca 
matory on the one hand, nor long ain 
circuitous onthe other The forme 
he weuld have thought an insult # 
the Being he addressed ; the latte 
to his family. His tone was rig 
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his sentiments manly, his language 
tender and domestic, 

Of filial affection he was a model. 
I: is saying little, to observe, that 
he supported his mother to a very 
advanced age: this he thought his 
hizhest honour. Nothing atlorded 
him so much pleasure as to adminis- 
ter to her consolation in affliction, 
and to smooth the path of her declin- 
ing vyears.* He knew how prone 
old people are to dwell with delight 
on former transactions, Robinson 
met this natural inclination, by fre- 
quently conversing with his parent 
on subjects that engaged her early 
life; and the sight of an old friend, 
as it administered to his mother’s 
gratification, Was a cordial to his 
own bosom. 

In his conjugal relation, he was 
attentive and  aflectionate. No 
parent ever possessed greater af- 
fection, or was more inclined to 
indulgence. One of his favourite 
nethods of instructing young people 
in religious knowledge, was by 
hearing them read a portion of sacred 
history, and then asking them ques- 
tons, and conversing with them 
respecting its meaning: how much 
more useful such a method, than by 
teaching catechisms, containing dog- 
mas, little better understood by the 
teacher than by the learner. 


Impartiality demands, that it 


should be stated that Mr. Rohinson’ 


in his ideas of education was too 
romantic ; his system inclined to 
excessive indulgence, and the ill 
effects of it were not unobserved by 
his friends. A parent, whose aflec- 
tion Is tempered by wisdom, ought 
constantly to bear in mind the abso- 
lute necessity of children and 
youth being subjected to restraint. 
The enthusiasm of his genius 
made him appear eccentric. Yet 


CoCo... 





———— 


“© he died September, 1790, 
math eptember, 1790, aged 93 
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what is genius but a power of seeing 
farther than common minds, and of 
removing difficulties with greater 
ease? Attentive to young people, 
and fond of children, particularly of 
his own, he supposed, that the la- 
tent fires of genius begin to kindle 
very soon; and he was studious, by 
gentle measures, to fan them to a 
steady flame. The innocent de- 
lights of children he by every means 
encouraged : nothing more disgusted 
him, than the custom of overawing 
their understandings, by injunctions 
and restraints. “ What isthis,” he 
would say, “ but to be a despot of a 
family, to bind nature hand and 
foot?” He rather invited inquiry, 
than imposed tasks: he thought a 
tyrant over children was generally a 
person of the weakest intellect, 

His opinion was, that young peo. 
ple recollect longer, what tuey dis- 
cover by their own sagacity and ob- 
servation, than in the way of formal 
lessons. Great part of his house was 
stuck over with pictures, of incon- 
siderable value, as to price, but 
rich with principles of instruction, 
«6 Children,” he used to say, “ catch 
the most useful hints in their most 
unguarded moments.” 


It is not asserted, that Mr. Robine 
son possessed no weakness, that he 
was guilty of no indiscretions; but 
ifhe was sometimes weak, he was 
more frequently great. He knew 
himself to be a superior man, and 
was always disgusted at weak people, 
who obtruded on him directions how 
to govern his family and con- 
cerns. 

He possessed the art of governing 
tempers, thought by others unma- 
nageable ; and of bearing with weak- 
nesses. The truth is, the art of go- 
verning Consists in a man’s know- 
ing how to govern himself: with bim 
it wasa constant maxim, “ that no- 
thing so much humanizes the heart, 
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as bearing with the infirmities of 


5S 
others.” 
Mr. Robinson, although he might 
not be free from vanity, had a very 
humble opinion of himself ; the 


language of deep humility which 
discovers itself on the most solema 
occasions, in his sermons, when his 
sincerity cannot be suspected, excites 
in those who consider his great at- 
tainments, not only surprise, but ad- 
miration. He had a soul peculiarly 
formed for friendship: his mind 
possessed a large fund of quick and 
refined sensibility : his heart knew 
nothing of a “ cold medium,” but 
glowed with zeal for the welfare of 
those he loved, and with resentment 
when his services met with an un- 
worthy, or an ungrateful return ; 
vet he never appears to have in- 
dulged an unrelenting, or unforgiv- 
ing “disposition. In some instances, 
althongh feeling he was the 
injured party, he was the first to 
seek reconciliation. He was re- 
markable for his strict integrity ; on 
setting out in lite, he, tor the sake 
of a good conscience, sacrificed all 
his worldly prospects ; and in his 
more advanced years, when his fa- 
mily was large, and his income 
slender, he 
preferments frequently pressed upon 
him by dignitaries of the established 
church ; but his conscience had not 
acquired a clerical elasticity ; his 
grand ruling principle appears to 
have been that inculcated by Pope, 
in the Universal Prayer— 


« What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do: 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue.” 


It being, however, the misfortune 
of Robinson, to meet with bad peo- 
le, who abused his kindness, he 
~ w how to express his indigna- 
tion ; for, indeed, the same tender- 
ness of disposition that renders man 
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susceptible of benevolence, makes 
hirn equally sensible of an insult 
Hence it was, that he could bear 
with the natural imperfections, the 
undesigning follies, and indiscre 
tions of men: yet to unmerited slag. 
der, and studied malevolence, be 
bore strong resentment. 


The moralist. who addresses a de 
praved heart, is like a philosopher 
making an hazardous experiment ; 
not only may his exertions prove 
fruitless: he may receive positive 
detriment. The philanthropist also, 
while healing the wounds of other, 
may catch a_ disease that cannot 
easily be cured: he may fall, like 
the phy sician, while) raising another 
and fall perhaps by his patient’s hand, 
If the numbers recovered by Robin 
son from profligacy, or assisted ip 
distress, were counted over, how 
great would his character appear; 
his instructions, bis liberalities, were 
not confined to pariics. When his 
countenance glowed, it was the lan 
guage of the soul, that could not 
have been expressed so well by 
sounds : but he could also show 
greater Contempt of a vicious che 
racter, by a well-directed trown, o 
hint, than could have been conveyed 
by the most forcible language, of 
the bitterest reproaches. 


His sensibility in receiving a ¢ 
vility was equal to his delicacy in 
conferring one. In the early partal 
his life, when he was very poor,s 
person thought he had conterred a 
extraordinary favour on him, by ob 
truding on his acceptance an eld 
suit of black clothes. Robinson wa 
one day diuing at his table. “ Mr. 
Robinson,” said the donor, “lot 
ver saw you look so much like 
gentleman.” « Sir,” replied Robie 
son, “I cannot afford to look hk 
a gentleman :” then taking the 
butter-boat, he emptied it on the 
clothes, and immediately going 0% 
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he stripped himself, and putting on 
his own clothes, he took his leave. 

Another example will show the 
value put by Robinson on such lo- 

quacious liberalities. Though in the 
act of conferring numerous favours 
on others, he was in circumstances 
that required assistance. He Lecame 
acquainted with a person of consider- 
able fortune. Oue day, in a mixed 
company, this man was discoursing 
with bim about his large family, and 
presented him, at the same time, 
wiih a purse, collected, perhaps, 
from different persons. This was ac- 
cepted ; but holding up the purse in 
his hand, and casting an arch look 
at the donor, Robinson addressed 
him in such terms as showed he put 
no great value on the present. 

It may be asked, did not Robin- 
son, in these instances, discover 
pride? Perhaps so. But might not 
the others discover more? Robin- 
son used to confess, that “on cer- 
tain occasioas he was as proud as a 
Spaviard.” 

A wise man estimates a present, 
hot according to its intrinsic weight, 
orimmediate utility, but to the dis- 
pesition, with which it was given. 
An obligation should receive a pro- 
portionate acknowledgement : but to 
over-rate it, may injure him who 
confers it; and from the person, 
who receives it, very unreasonable 
relurns may be expected. Does a 
man, in rendering you assistance, 
remind you of your poverty # You 
are insulted. Does be remind you 
ofthe greatness of his present boun- 
ty, and call the eyes of the world to 
gaze? He betrays his own vanity. 
He should be made to undertand, 
Wat such as offer incense to iheir 
own Importance, lose the’ credit of 
benevolence, and may be injured 

y the expressions of gratitude, 
oman Robinson it was a maxim, 
; if achild but lisped to give 
you pleasure, you ought wo be pleas- 
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ed.’ Hence it was, that the small- 
est expression of kindness from vile 
lavers, though it were but lighting 
his pipe, was followed with tokens 
of his esteem. To a fastidious deli- 
cacy he was a total stranger. When 
occasionally preaching in barns, he 
used to be detighted in visiting his 
poor brethren: and, when solicited, 
would regale himself with their 
brown bread, and black tea; but 
took care, at the same time, that 
they should lose nothing by their at- 
tentions. “ When a poor persor 
shows anxiety to administer to your 
comfort,’ he would say, “ do not 
interrupt him: Why deprive him 
of the pleasure of expressing his 
friendship ?”” 

The following note, written to 
Dr. — , in 1772, shows that Ro- 
binson knew how to acknowledge a 
civility, when bestowed in a gracious 
manner, 

“The favour you was pleased to 
bestow by the hands of Mr. ——, on 
the receiver’s part wholly unsolicit- 
ed, on the donor’s so handsomely 
conferred, demands gratitude and 
thanks: accept them, reverend sir, 
and suffer it to be added, that if the 
gift aflords some pleasure, the bene- 
volence which confers it, atlords 
much more. Heaven hasten the 
time when Christians shall learn re- 
ligious war no more! when magis- 
trates shall cease to require, and 
Christian ministers to yield a sub- 
jection of conscience to penal laws.” 

As a siudent, Robinson possessed 
some singularities ; that he was un- 
commonly industrious, no one will 
deny : never was there a person, 
over whose study door might be put 
with greater propriety, * ldle hours, 
not idly spent.*” He was always 
employed : what many people gain 
in a way of sulemin study, came to 


| cies 





* Sir Henry Wotton’s inotto over his 
study door. See his Renfins., 
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him in a way of recreation ; reading, 


writing, giving advice, employ ments 
in the fields, or in the farm-yard, 
totally occupied him when at home. 
The letters that he received and 

wrote were incredible. Yet he 
could be as gay as any man: for no 
one was less of a pedant : he would 
frequently reprove a se rious Cox- 
comb, who, without learning, with- 

out talents, and witheot industry, 
made great pretences to application, 
saying, “ God help me and my chil- 
dren! we have not so much ume 
for study as you gentlemen of inera- 
ture.” “No man more excelled in his 

way of raillery. If he saw a young 
fellow vain with the pride of jitera- 
ture, when, perhaps, extremely tg- 
norant, he weuld address him with 
excessive flattery ; and when on the 
point of bursting with seli-admira- 
tion, be would attack him with all 
the poignancy of raillery. Indeed, 


so much did he excel in this ert of 


varying his address, that you might 
suppose yourse!f conversing at dif- 
ferent times with Chesterfie id, La 
Bruyere, Theophrastus, and Rabe 
lais. “ This,” he would sav, ‘is 
the proper way of teaching a con- 
ceinted young teliow the knowledg ee 
of himself.’ For the advice of men 
ef luerature, be was always thank- 
ful, but was too proud to Hsten to 
dictators. He possessed what is call. 
ed modesty, properly defined ; but 
be kteew hinaself to poss.ss supenor 
lulents 

He dad read much, had thought 
much, had digested much. — Lits fa- 
vourite studies were languages, meta- 
physics, law, and 
historv. With the science of mathe- 
matics be bad no acquaintance, tie 
possessed a relish for the beauties of 
the Greek and Latin classic writers, 
and had read many of them. In 
the French language he was well 
versed, His knowledge of the Iles 
brew was ooskcritical or extensive. 


morals, poles, 
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He in the latter part of his life sty, 
died Italian, German, Spanish, api 
Dutch. His way of acquiring q 
knowledge of these languages, was 
to sit down to an author without any 
previous knowledge of the grammar, 
and to refer only tothe grammar, as 
to hisdictionary. Religion was his 
profession, aod he had in the ear! 
part of his life read much of theolo. 
gical controversy. He had an acey 
rate acquaintance with the histories 
of the Old and New Testament : bot 
as a verbal critic, bis knowledge 
Was not exact, nor his judgment 
profound, 

As a companion, Robinson pos. 
sessed a great fund of entertainment 
aud instruction: with the serious be 
could be as serious as any man, and 
he could descend to the greatest jo 
cularity. Apt rather to inquire than 
dispute, to concede an argumeat, 
rather than insult an adversary, the 
theologian intruded not on the pro 
vince of the friend. 

His’ wit was ready ; his ridicule, 
on proper occasions, pointed and sa 
tirical; and Ins power of — holding 
people in taughter uncommon. Some, 
mdeed, thought he was farcical on 
subjects that required SETIOUSNESS ; 
but to people very solemn, yet stu 
pid and conceited, he would allow 
himself to say, ‘* Brother, explain 
the matter ; when | compreheud the 
subject, VN preach about it.” Te 
wards every truly good and honest 
nan, however simple, tre could show 
the greatest indulgence : but cox 
combs, particularly when in black, 
were the abhorrence of dis soul. 

Biest with a taleut for sprightly 
conversation, and possessed of mut 
general knowledge, he was courted 
by wise men, and his condescensia 
rendered him accessible to the weak 
est. Called, in the discharge of his 
duty, to intimacy with persons of 
rious Occupations, he acquired a pe 
culiar art im turning their visits @ 
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account, so that different mechanics, 
when discoursing with him = on 
their particular callings, inquired, 
«Whence dil this man derive bis 
knowledge ?” 

As a teacher of religion, he was an 

unique : his voice was uncommonly 
harmonious ; and his eyes were io 
constant motion ; he used to study 
the countenances, and the circum- 
stances of his audience. Tis best 
sermons rose out of the occasion, and 
his inages were drawn from familiar 
objects. This mode of address has 
been particularly noticed by Sir 
Jsaac Newton, and others, as agree- 
able to the practice of the east, and 
the conduct of Jesus. Hence there 
appeared great animation tn his dis- 
courses, and an ease, remote from 
the pedantry of preaching, and a 
display of knowledge. Each Sun- 
day he devoted the intervals betwixt 
morning and evening service, to 
friendly intercourse ; and being fond 
ofa pipe, though he was never a 
drinker, he used to get his poor 
people round him at an old widow 
woman’s house, near the meeting : 
here he gratified himself in hearing 
their distresses, in answering their 
difficulties, and, to the best of his 
power, in relieving their wants. 
_ He would, indeed, sometimes mix 
in his addresses too many shining 
thoughts, and Slittering expressions, 
through his imitation of Saurin: but 
this was contrary to his better judg- 
ment, and more sober conviction : 
he was, in general, the simplest of 
all speakers. 

The latter part of the year 1780, 
Robinson spent in an agreeable tour 
into Scotland. In his way he tarried 
some time at Oxtord, to see what 
Was Curious in the university, and 
to preach civil and religious libcrty 
to a litle society of dissenters, then 
forming themselves into what is 
called church order: for their use, 
Principally, he afterwards published 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLIX. 
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a small pamphlet entitled “The Ge- 
neral Doctrine of ‘fuleration, applied 
to the particular case of Free Com- 
munion.” 

Having left Oxford, he no longer 
travelled in his ministerial character : 
and the many entertaining letters, 
sent to distinct branches of his fa- 
mily, relate more to the face of the 
country, the nature.of the soil, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, seats, castles, 
and natural curiosities, than to the 
cure of souls, or the discipline of 
churches. Ile was now determined 
not to make himself known to the 
dissenting congregations in the towns 
through which he passed: having 
found, by bis popularity, that it 
would have been impossible to pro- 
ceed on his journey. He had preach- 
ed to such multitudes in the little 
meetings in Oxferd and Abingdon, 
that he got violent colds. Ife ac- 
cordingly assumed a different garb, 
disguistng himselfin light clothes,— 
white siockings,—scratch wig — 
round beaver hat,—-band and buckle. 
The exterior appearance of the cleri- 
cal character, and the concomitant 
title of “ Reverend,” Robinson, at 
this period of his life, secretly con- 
sidered as ridiculous: he, however, 
conformed to received customs and 
prejudices ; though no one could lay 
aside the manners of the priest with 
greater facility and adress. 

If our limits would permit, we 
should with pleasure accompany him 
on this journey, and report from his 
letters various particulars, that would 
afford both pleasure and instruction 
to our readers: but we should be 
tempted to proceed farther than 
would be consistent with our leading 
design. 

lle was highly gratified with the 
civilities shown him by some of the 
literati; more particularly, by Dr. 
Robertson, the historian: he might 
have received the diploma of doctor 
mn divinity ; but observed, attere 
GQ 
















































122 Biographical Sketch 
wards, that “so many egregious 
dunees hac been made DD.'s, voit 
at English as weil as Scoub and A- 
merican universities, that he deciin- 
ed the compliment. 

On the 20th of May, 1782, Mr, 
Robinson purchased a farm called 
the Hand, held by lease of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and became a 
bustling farmer, 

lis sentiments on the subject of a 
minister of the gospel employing 
himself in commercial and agricul- 
tural pursuits, bas beea represented 
by some persons, to Mr. Robinsen’s 
disadvaniage. We venture to give 
the tullowing extract from one of his 
letters, bn this subject, to a worthy 
minister, ‘Thomas Dunscombe, of 
Bampton, Ostordshire. 

«Lown it gives mea great deal of 
leasure to see any of the ministers 
of our churches address themselves 
to honest employments in life ; there 
are mony reasons to induce us to do 
s. 1 Heuess is abonin ible, and the 
pretence of study is a joke, where a 
man hath not more books than be 
can read over.in a month, Besides, 
whatis thereto find oat? A bapust, 
whose whole religion hes in believing 
a few plain facts, and in imitating 
that very plain examp e, Jesus Christ, 
e—what bath he to de to rack his in- 
vention, and to assemble all apolo- 
wies ancient and modern, to Justify 
him for domg so? Olt but there 
are some beautiful readings, and tue 
critwisms, and strokes of oratory, 
which descrve the study of a minister 
of Christ! Well, God forgive me, 
poor sinner that lam! I feel three 
pounds, gained honestly by the saie 
of a fat bullock, produce more fre 
in my spirit, than all those pretty, 
but poor tassels and spangles, can 
give me. With three pounds IT can 
set fire to ten cold hearts, frozen 
with infirmity and widewhood, po- 
verty and fear. Half a guinea will 
purchase the native eloquence vol a 


of Robert Robinson. [ Aug,’ 


grateful old woman: and she, if | fy 
; ' 

sett her lo read, wiil give me a Chith ' 
‘ nev 


cism of the heart, and the fineg 
° “a 
reading in the world Ob! bleg r- 
mee | ) and 
the old soul ! what honicd accegy 


° . 0c 
she pours into my ear! If [cay r | 
: ; iT 
honestly get, and athord to vive a wer 
: oy ' attl 

way three pounds, it will always be a 
. ‘ ito 

























my own fault, if | be not very bappy, 
Now then set me to preach. How 
is it possible { should be dull! The 
luxury of living to the glory of Got, 
and the good of society ; the joyd 
having saved a forlorn and forgorteg 
cripple from hanging herself in des 
pair; the feliciy of setting fire to 
incense that burns to the glory o 
God ; these are preparations for the 
pulpit, which the cold consumer o 
midnight oil never derives from bis 
accents and quantities. I was ths 
other night in our vestry with several 
gownsmen, just belove the lecture, 
In comes ove of my sister Abigail} 
‘llow do you do, Sarah? [ am 
glad to see you returned safe {roa 
visiting your family at Soham.’= 
‘Bless the Lord, Sir, Tam We 
heard Mr, Waits on ihe Lord’s day, 
and were very much edificd ldeed: 
Dut the day atter we were coming 
out of town, my husband saw him- 
and poor creature, he was so shock HR que, 
ed”—O Sir—thunderstruck at UBB yoy 
this, L trembled, expecting to hea nd p 
that my poor brothey Watrs was seet Ity 
drunk, or some such thing. LoiBha: § 
thought [, happy is that man eer, 
hath not a foolish babbling gowlaste | 
woman in hiscongregation. | looke—ilion + 
pale, Sarah went on, ‘ O Sir, thet uptec 
was the poor mau on the top of tters 
ladder, a tharching a rick.’ J laugh EF 
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ed, but stamped, and said, ‘ Havel ee | 
bestowed so much instruction upeliitthe ap 
you and your husband for nothing! illere 


Are you yet in a state of infancy: Ast’s, 





LT honour the man, and must beRBhawp 
guainted with him? * Dear Sit, *iBongr, 
works five days, and has only Sal Hider a 


day to study,’-—* Well, Sarah, | sl 
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try to convince him, that he ovght deed, afterwards united to him by 


if ty ti work six days : for one day will filial attachment, William Curtis, 
ity RS ever make him a scholar, and bis exonerated him of many cases, both 
Net BE people are only a set of turf diggers: in business and in the field, and ren- 
oe and fourteen pence more in his dered him essential services as an 
“ay pocket every Lord’s day, will make amanuensis, 


Shim preach with more vigour, and At this period Mr, Robinson seems 
Ce Be aule the gospel with more power to have been on more intimate terms 
Ss be TF sco the turf-men’s souls. Iap;eal with such Socintans, as call them- 
PPY. Mito these learned gentlemen.’ After “selves Unitarians. With Thomas 


How HR, the prejudices of the common Fyshe Palmer, that honourable exile, 
Vi people are very great against the who was then bearing his faithful 


God, ecular employments of ministers; testimony to truth at Botany Bay, 
OY Oe nd while we pursue them, we should he became acquainted during his re- 
O10 Toke care, and not give any unne- sidence in Queen’s College, Cam- 


dee BR cary offence. This last seed-time bridge; and an affectionate and uns 
fe was inthe field along with a young reserved correspondence was carried 
'Y © centlieman who looks after my farm, on between them after his departurc. 
r the ud he was Gigging a water-fturrow In the close of the year 1787, Mr. 
er ross the land. It was a strong Robinson met with a severe domestic 
in bis layey soil, and he groaned, so that affection, which is very pathetucally 


4 ths n piv l took the spade, and went described in the following extracts 
vera Into the ditch, which was very from letters, written to his friends, 
clule, lauby, and pivsently groaned too, soon after the death of his amiable 


izalls Pee" which be fell a laughing. —* What daughter Julia, 

[ a0 es you laugh at?? * Pardon me « You will not | ised wl 
ag you laug i . it be surprised when 

OG Sir: L recollected that a minister Linform you that ail our hopes and 

nl ately said in his sermon, that preache fears, concerning Julia, ended in 


og was the hardest work that was her departure, on the evening of the 
: diy Roe under the sun.’ I wish the fool 9th instant. You, I know, foresaw 
ces astothis diteh : he would soon learn it.) For my part, I willfully blind- 
OWS RRL seme of his authors had taught ed myself ; I could not, I would be« 
him nm to tell fibs. Farewell, my most lieve it could be, but it was, and I 
shock lectionate friend; industry, plenty, have felt it, and ever shall feel it. 
= ‘ugality, prosperity, generosity, ()n Saturday she seemed much bhet- 
» heat nd piety be with you.” : ter, sat Up, and gave me a drawing 
is It must not, however, be inferred, of a moss-rose-bud for my watch, 
Ms Bhat Robinson’s agricultural aud com. On Tuesday evening | gave her a 
1 We hercial engagements destroyed his night draught, which she took with 
: on aste for literature, or that his atten- eaverness : presently. she said, 
= Pe ‘grain and farmers inter- os kiss bog ; —_ reclining 
A — a mercoures “ ith men of her head on the pillow, she added, 
laa at Engl: IT Se = eats throage- + Led, 1% thy hands [ commend 
Havel ome cia et yt and Wales, my spirit,’ and without a strogyle, 
10 DpOlRah e SF MRT aga and a sigh, or any unpleasant appear 
hing! Sea ¥ — ¢ to aw to sett e ance, she teil asleep. Vh ; Mrs 
racy Mi aces (oe a to arbitrate difficult f ——, the picture is in oly mind: 
: Ri ie became a kind of I shall oever lose it! 


be at Damber-c : 
Pee 4 “der-Council to many dissentit 

Sit, MMMMnzregations) were still very c 'S  «# Turn, hopeless thought, turn from her ; 
ae drab le a ee 2 § Very Con-  « Thought repell’d, resenting rallies, and 
i . valuable dumestic, in- wakes all my woe.” 
, 
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“ Julia was the beauty and pride 
of the family. She had a fund of 
sterling wit, and a wise, grave rea- 
son that directed it. Nothing escap- 
ed her observation: and whether 
she roved inthe regions of fancy, 
or plodded in the facts of creation 
and Providence, her fine reasoning 
powers reduced all to truth, arrang- 
ed allinorder, and directed all to 
make her circle happy. She bad 
the most just and sublime notions of 
God, and a perpetual veneration for 
him. No suspicions invaded her 
serene bosom, during a gradual de- 
cline of three years: on the contrary, 
often would she exclaim, ‘ His tender 
mercies are over all his works! 
Shall not the Judge of the earth do 
right 

« How wonderfui are God’s ways! 
My mother at ninety, with a com- 
plesion and vivacity proper for se- 
venleen, goes in mourning for seven- 
teen, decrepid, de parted, decayed.” 


To Mrs. IT ——. 





‘ The last question in your favour 
of i isth, ‘ How your family is ? 
requires an answer which you will 
accept as an apology for my silence, 
Alas! my heart ts too full, I can 
only tell you we are now recovered, 
and returned to our usual lelbanenn, 
‘Three years, the loveliest of all girls, 
the pride and the heauty of my family, 
was declining, In October she fell 
asleep, saying, as she reclined her 
head, ‘ Lord, ito thy hands I com. 
mend my spirit.” A fund of wit, an 
innocence of manners, and a piety 
and virtue regulated by the wise 
and just sentiments of the great Su- 
preme, all, all are fled, and here 
am I,—-here, 


As on a lonely building's top, 
‘The sparrow tells her moan, 

Far from the tents of joy and hope, 
I sit and grieve alone, 


«My dear sir, say nothing to me; 
I try to acquiesce. I comfort my 





[Aug, 


wife, and the rest of my family, ang | 


in collecting for them, soothe my. 
self; but this hath been a greg 
wound ; for all were most affection 
ately attached to the lovely Julias 


L have dv ne —l am a parent.—Ion } 


give me.” 
To Dr. Toulmin. 


The latter years of Mr, Robinsons 
life may appear to many too hasti! 
gone over, such usually being the 
most interesting, and the most fer 
tile in discoveries. But the latter 
years of the most active spirits are 
frequently spent in retirement: and, 
as they become entirely domesti- 
cated, we no longer expect that va 
riety, which charms the admirer 
of biography. We are now rarely 
to look for Robinson at ordinations 
and associations, holding in raptures 
religious assemblies, or solving cases 
of conscience, and settling differen 
ces in churches; seldum to find him 
even engaged in what he most de 
lighted, familiar lectures among his 
poor villagers. It must not however, 
be inferred, that his preaching was 
generally unacceptable : by 
means: many of his Calvinistic 


friends were still proud of his ser) 


vices, and cordially attached to the 
preacher: and among  dissenten 
more remote from orthodoxy, but 
distinguished for their benignity, be 
obtained a new set of admirers. 

With his congregation at Cam 
bridge, he still continued his minie 
terial labours : by them his decrea® 
ing popularity as a public instructot 
among many of the Calvinistic 
churches, was easily dispensed with; 
“He was,” they said, “the m 
nister of our choice, ana still is @ 
our esteem.” Among the more 
luable part of this society he wasat 
inired to the last : and if he was les 
attended to by some former div 
ciples, he obtained a more extensitt 
reputation, and gained a more ¢* 
neral esteem, 


The truth is, he was enteridf 
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| upon a large field of inquiry, and 


it became necessary for him to be a 
His historical inquiries 
were directed to a review of pere 
sons, and to the investigation of 
facts, dispersed among differeut na- 
tions, disputed by contending eccle- 
siastics, involved in labyrinths un- 
commonly intricate, and, by many, 
reckoned not worth the trouble of 
In some cases, he had 
no guides; and in others, not satis 
fied with the ordinary conductors, 
he found it expedient to consult 
guides more original, and better in- 
formed. He thought it necessary 
to learn the Italian, the Spanish, the 
Portuguese, with other languages. 
The memorials of remote antiquity, 
and the volumes of polite literature, 


Sthathe not only cursorily perused, 


but minutely examined, and accu- 
rately digested, might surprise not 
only superficial readers, but elabo- 
rate inquirers. 

During the last vear of his life, 
Mr. Robinson pursued no new specu- 
lations, and attempted few compo. 
sitions, His publication on Bap- 
tism, and his ** Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches,’ were his two favourite 
works, and to the severe applica- 
tion, with which he engaged in 
them, he fell an untimely sacrifice, 

Besides those depressions, that 
proceed from a constitution, broken 
by intense study, and hastening to 
decay, he evidently laboured under 
some concealed distress, that cone 
sumed his spirits. Many of his for. 
mer friends too hastily conceived 
it to proceed from the alteration of 
his religious sentiments, from the 
loss of popularity, from secret cha- 
grin, and unacknowledged vexa- 
tions But such are unquestionably 
Mistaken. His popularity was ra- 
ther more widely extended, if it de- 
clued in a particular circle: and on 
this account, lie possessed cause for 
triumph; none for mortification. 


125 


Such as recollect, that Robinson 
had a family, numerous and grown 
up; an income, slender and pre- 
carious; an heart, overflowing with 
benevolent sympathies, and gence 
rous wishes; that by the certainty 
of human events, he was separated 
from several of his former friends, 
aud, in fine, that bis domestic af- 
fairs were critically circumstanced; 
such may find various reasons for 
his distress, inartificial and natural, 
without conjuring up imaginary dis- 
tresses, superstitious dreams, and di- 
Vine visitations, the horrors of de- 
sertion, and the gloom of melancho- 
ly. He was inwardly and insensi- 
bly languishing for several months 
before he died. 

Having been in a declining and 
dejected state, it was hoped by his 
family, that a journey to Birming- 
ham, and an interview with Dr. 
Priestley, which he had long dee 
sired, would have proved beneficial 
to his health and spirits, The phy- 
sician approved the intended jour- 
ney, though, on account of the pre- 
sent langour of his. patient, he wish. 
ed it to be deferred On Wednes- 
day, June 2, he set off from Chese 
terton, and travelling by siow staves, 
in an open chaise, on Saturday evens 
ing, he arrived at Birmingham, 
This was in the summer of 1790. 

It does not appear, that he en- 
tertained any apprehension of his 
approaching dissolution, when at 
Birmingham, though he felt himself 
a diflerent man from former tines; 
for to one introduced to him, he ad- 
dressed himself in this singolar mane 
ner, * You are only come to see the 
shadow of Robert Robinson.” Not- 
withstanding, he ventured to preach 
twice on the Sunday after bis airi- 
val at Birmingham, at the new 


meeting i the morning, and in the 
evening at the old, 

On the Monday evening toilow- 
ing, he was seized with great dilli- 
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culty of breathing, a complaint 
with which be had some time been 
troubled; bot, on ‘Tuesday, he di- 
verted the company with his usual 
vivacity, and appeared not to think 
himself in danger: at night, he ate 
his supper with a good appetite, and 
retired to rest wihouwt the least 
complaint. Of death Robinson was 
not afraid: but the act of parting 
with his family and friends, always 
appeared to him very distressing, 
because afflictive to such as were 
left behind. Hence it was, that he 
often expressed a wish to die * soft. 
ly, suddenly, and alone’”’ On Tues- 
day mornioyg, he was found dead in 
his bed: and as the clothes were not 
the least discomposed, nor his fea- 
tures distoried, it is probable, that 
this great and amiable man expired 
exactly as he wished. 

Ile died at Showell-green, near 
tirmingham, in the house of Wil- 
liam Russell, the respected friend 
of Dr. Priestley, at the ave of fitty- 
four years, and eight months: and 
was interred, by that worthy man, 
in the Dissenter’s burying ground, 


at Birmingham, with every token of 


aflectionate respect ; and in that 
pulpit, from which Robert Robin- 
son but a weck belore addressed a 


[ Aug, 


numerous congregation, Dr. Pries, 
ley preac hed his funeral sernion, 

‘It is the usoal practice, to trea 
sure up in the memory the dying 
words of eminent persons, as iestix 
monies to their last sentiments, o, 
future expectations. But, in the 
present instance, the reader most 
pursue his own reflections, That 
he possessed some sentiments jg 
common with Unttarians, appears 
from his last publication ; but the 
truth is he could not be tied down 
to creeds of any kind, and the limits 
of his taith cannot: be ascertained, 
From his whole appearance, a cone 
siderable time before his death, the 
presumption is, that he fell asleep 
like a sickly child that sighed for re 
ase. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Ro 
bert Robinson, a man, who, from 
an buuble station in life, raised 
himself to considerable notice ; whose 
benign disposition, and gentle mane 


ners, entitle him to the character of | 


an amiable man 3 whose geniue, 
whose learning, whose steady oppo 
sitiun to every species of tyranny, 
as well among Protestant dissenters, 
as established Mmerarchies, entitle 
him to the character of a great man, 
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DLTACHED ANECDOTES, 


eee ee 


THE POLICY OF DIVIDING A NATION, 
PRIMATE Boulter was so alarmed 
atthe general dis'ike to Wood's 
half-pence, that in one of hts dts- 
patches, he expresses his fears, that 
this opposition would have a most 
unhappy eflect on the nation, by 
uniting it! '—" by (to make use of his 
own words,) bringing of intimacies 
of papists and jacouites with the 
whigs, who bad before no tntimacy 
with them.” 


ANCIENT HONGUR OF A PEER, 

The old earl of Ki J ire, afterwards 
Marquis, and first Duke of Leinster, 
thus concludes a memorial which he 
presented to the British cabinet, © 
gainst the conduct of Primate Stone 

‘ Your Memorialist bas nothing 
toask of your Majesty, neither place, 
civil or military; neither employ 
ment or preferment for himself of 
his friends: and begs leave to add 
that uothing but his duty to you 
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Ste Majesty, and his natural hatred to 
such detestable monopoly, could 
. have jnduced your Memorialist to 
2 this presumyp sion.” 
‘s S uxprnigNCE OF A METHODIST, EX- 
he i peESsED IN FINE FIGURATIVE LANs 
nt ME | GUAGE. 
hat An old man, who had just ree 
in Mee covered from a dangerous fit of sick- 
ars HAE ness, thus expressed himself at a 
the love-feast: “ Iwas given over by 
wa the Doctor, and every one thought, 
nits } was about to take my flight 
ved, into « teruily. l thought sO Myse Af; 
“One and though T could easily ‘read my 


the title clear to mansions to the skies 





ieep though | Knew that God tor Chris’ s 
Tee sake bad pardoned all my sins: and 

that whenever the silver cord should 
Ro. be loosened at the fountain, L should 
from sink into the arms of Jesus; yet as 
ised J dew near the swelling floods, I 
hose thought J felt Jordan cold at my 
mane Wm feet,and | shrunk back 
ot of Be (Nicht ngaie’s Portraiture of Metho- 
mus, dis.) 
pPNe & : 

MARQUIS, 

ony, 
ters, The title of Marquis, at present 
ntitle so unmeaning, originated in the 


reign of Charlemagne. 
the contusual exercise 
lance and atteution, 
tronuiers of 
the 
ravaves of 


nad, It required 
of his vici- 
to protect the 
extensive empire, 
continual incursions and 
the surrounding barbare 


In order to accomplish 


tis 
from 


mOUS halions. 


this, he divided the boundaries of 
“ his extensive empire into certain 
ee districts, called mare hes, and ine 
all trusted the defence of these to mili- 
ch he Mae TY Cllicers, termed, Counts of Mar- 
: Clies r i ; isses 
net, , Ol Marq uisses, 
Stones M. 
otling. CHINESE NOBILITY. 
place, Amongst the inaby wise and sa- 
m ploy lutary ‘ysl which exist in China, 
self : aud which have in all ages excited 
LO Btls the attention and admisntion of tie 
> you Biediscerning ¥; Ouse stands 


eminently 
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distinguished, on account of its sin- 
gular importance and atility. This 
is their tamous law respecting titles. 
Nobility there is not hereditary, but 
is indiscrimiuately bestowed upon 
merit, 

The beneficial effects resulting 
from this law, must to every reflect- 
ing mind be so apparent, as to rens 
der any comment unnecessary. 


BARBAROUS PUNISHMENTS.» 


The barbarous cusiom of punish 
ing criminals, by putting out their 
eyes, prevailed almost unanimously 
amongst the Ancients. They em- 
ploy ed several methods of depriving 
these unfortunate persons of sight. 
One way by which they effected 
this, was, by affixing a cord round 
the criminal’s torehead, and then 
pulling it with such a deyree of 
torce, that the eyes burst from 
their sockets. 

A second was, by running a sharp- 
pointed red-hot needle into the eye- 
balls. 

A third was, by holding a flaming 
red-hot pan opposite the eyes, till 
they gradually melted out. 

A fourth was, by prostrating the 
body om the earth, till the eyes 
were completely dissolved, by the 
fierce rays of the meridian sun. 

M. 


‘SEDAN CHAIRS. 


The first sedan chairs seen in 
England, were used by the Duke 
of Buckingham, in the reigu of 
James I., to the grext astonishnent 
and indignation of the people; who 
bitterly ‘exclaimed, that he eimploy- 
ed his fellow creatures to do the 
work of brute beasts. 

Yet such is the universal depra- 
vity and corruption of modera tunes, 
that this degrading, unworthy em- 
ployment, fit only to be periormed 
by the slaves of a West India planter, 
ocr an Indian Grandee, aud not by 
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the independent citizens of a free 
state; is now eagerly discharged, 
without the slightest murmur of re- 
pining or discontent. So surprising 
a change has a century and a half 
effected in national feelings and pre- 


judices; and so great is the con- 


trast which we will discover, on com- 
paring the purity and simplicity of 
manners which then prevatied, with 
the luxury, sensuality, and etlemi- 
nacy of this present age. M. 


SOCRATES CONTRASTED WITH MODERN 
SECTS ADOPTING PECULIARITIES OF 
DRESS. 

The following anecdote is recorded 
of Socrates. Notwithstanding he 
was extremely poor, yet he piqued 
himself upon the neatness of his per- 
son and house. He could not pa- 
tiently bear with the ridiculous af- 
fectation of Anthishenus, a philoso- 
pher who affected to despise these 
things, and who always wore ragged 
and dirty clothes. [le once told 
him, that through the holies of his 
cloak, and the rest of his tatters, 
abundance of vanity might be dis- 
cerned, 

We may, with great propriety, 
apply this remark to some of our 
modern religious sects; who, in- 
fluenced by a similar motive, seem 
desirous of ostentatiously displaying 
their supertor purity and sanctity, 
by studying a marked peculiarity of 
cdiess. ‘Their motives are equally 
the same, both the oflspring ot va- 
nity. M. 

WORSHIP OF THE SUN. 

Of all the ancient forms of reli- 
gious worship, that of Pythogoras 
and Socrates was the most simple 
and pure. ‘These two virtuous and 
celebrated philosophers, with their 
disciples, prostrated themselves be- 
fore the rising sun, and adored this 
lively and august image of its great 
original, as the great source of life 
and light ty all creation, M. 


[ Aug, 
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It is some consolation for thoali® jy), 









who have been unfortunate in lik BM jea: 
to look at those who have been su 
cessful, 
—— — DIF 
Women, in general, have lith “ 
sensibility to the beauties of naturel cays 
Do not trust to their exclamiil sole 
tions in parties of pleasure Liki the 
Dr. Johnson, in this particular, thei puck 
relish a city life best, and the per, 
taste is more turned to the choi the 
and desposition of furniture in ti upp 


house, than to the study or relishdiiat o1 
natural beauties. © When you « gloo 
me at deatl’s door,’’ said Roussenilil clan 
“lay me under a shady oak; | poiincu 
mise you I shall soon be betterHR Bru 
“ IT never loved praying im my 0 then 
room,” said the same man of 1 Bure 
ture, “the walls, and other triflg “ 
works of man, scemed to thn with 
themselves betwee God and me.” 


















































& seen 
Every person who thinks and 
speaks with energy, must submi with 
in necessary consequence, to} bet 
come a target for the arrows ee 
Lilliputian minds. To such opti bis 
all excellence, (the fleeting cloulggm '"* 
and the fixed star,) is supp “yt 
ed to be placed exactly at Ugggpone 
same distance. All authors appedgmme 0k 
to them in the same rank. “ Hogg some 
do you do, Mr. Gibbon,” said tagme*ver s 
late Duke of Cumberland, to iggg''s b 
celebrated historian, ‘ How do dorou: 
do Mr. Gibbon. 1 sce you are td un 
Ways at it—the old way—scribi walk 
scribble, scribble.’ Well me Whose 
this author exclaim, * How | long — 
be on the banks of the Leman Laie “!, 
oh Creek 

When the simpie religion of im Phe 
has been complicated with all my Oc 










gradations of hierarchy and cere 0 “I 
nies of the church, the excu® _ 
EL 






made, that there must be a 
mity to alteration in times and ¢ 
cumstances, and to the chang 
the manners of mankind, | 
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true reason is, to Connect as closely 
as possible the spiritual power with 


the temporal sovereignty, and, by 


this means, to uphold both from the 


least change or novation. 


X. 


S p\FFERENT MODES OF SHOWING TASTE. 


“The sight of Loch Lomond,” 
says Mrs. Grant, “ roused us The 
solemu and melancholy grandeur of 
the lofty dark mountains, and abrupt 
rocks, tufted with heath and juni- 
per, that rose on the other side of 
the lake, and seemed close to the 
upper end, arresied my attention 
atonce, I peopled their narrow and 
gloomy glens with those vindictive 
clans that used to make such fatal 
incursions of old. Ithought I saw 
Bruce and his iaithful tew ascending 


them, in bis forced flight from 
Bate, * *&* & * 
“My Ossianic mania returned 


with redoubled force ; every blast 
seemed to touch a viewless harp: 
and every passing cloud, brightened 
with the beams of the moon, ap- 
peared to my mind’seye, a vehicle 
for the shades of the lovely and the 
brave, that live in the songs of other 
lunes, * * * % 

“The carriage was detained while 
one uf the horses was shod, and. [ 
took that opportunity of gathering 
some of the freshest primruses I had 
tver seen, from the roots of a weep- 
mg birch, that actually “ wept o- 
dorous dews” upon me, as I shelter- 
td under its drooping branches. My 
Walk was Stopped by a stream, 
Whose descent into the lake was co- 
vered with thick shades of alder and 
hazel, that reminded me of the 
eek where Ulysses went on shore 
i Pheacia, and then I wished I had 
My Odyssey out of the chaise.* * # 
} “Twas called to breakfast in an 
“pper room; a vewly-arrived tra- 
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veller was heard growling for his 
breakfast below. He did not swear, 
but was so fretful and querulous, 
so displeased with every thing that 
was said or given to him, aud his 
manner of growling too was so amus- 
ing, he showed so much ingenuity 
in discovering faults in every thing, 
that I burst out a laughing, and said, 
we were certainly haunted by the 
ghost of Smelfungus, * * * * 


“ The stranger was a student, tra- 
velling home from college ; he left all 
his irritability below, and came up 
with an air so manly, well-bred, 
and accommodating, that had we not 
received some previous tntelligence 
of his character, we should have 
thought highly of him. I, who, 
for my part, detest every mode of 
selfish luxury, could not endure to 
see a native Highlander make his 
good humour dependent upon a good 
breakfast, and was moreover dis 
gusted by certain learned strictures 
on new laid eggs, which, [ am 
sure, made no part of his college ac- 
quisitions.” 

Letters from the Mountains. 


From the foregoing extracts, it 
may be seen, that want of taste is 
not exclusively confined to the fe- 
male sex. The “ ghost of Smelfuns 
gus,” one of the lofty and assuming 
lords of the creation, discovered no 
tuste, except for cating, while Mrs. 
Grant, who was at tbe ume of writ- 
ing a very young girl, was delighted 
with the country through which she 
travelled; her taste led ber to admire 
the scenery ; her imagination creat- 
ed ideal inhabitants m tie gieus; 
and her good humour and good sense 
contributed to the happiness and 
comfort of her compamons, by her 
cheerful asquiescence im all the in- 
conveviences which necessarily ate 
tend a journey. ’ Z. 
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ORIGINAL 


THE PROGRESS UF LIFE. 


, 

W ELL I remember, while but yet a 
child, 

Roaming thro’ field, and shade, and wind- 
ing vale ; 

Fre yet the Sun had chas’d away the dew 

That hung in glitt’ring gems on every spray, 

How | would gaze with fondaess on a 
flower, 

Tho’ but the harebvell, woodbine, or wild- 
rose; 

How I would listen to the Bee's soft horn ; 

Mute how I stood to hear the warbling 
birds 

Pour forth their early songs to wake the 
day; 

What gui ele-s rapture fill'd my little breast, 

Watching the trout dart thro’ the chrystal 
strean. 

How have I joy’d to mock the cuckoo’s 
note, 

And sing the simple song my nurse had 
taught ine, 

‘That tells how cuckoo is a welcome bird! 

What pleasure too, to see the jolly train 

Of haymakers preparing for the field! 

"Tis een a pleasure now to recollect 

‘The tears I shed, that { might follow them, 

How has the heep-bell, at the close ot day, 

Mix'd with the bleating of the sportive 
lambs, 

‘The lowing of the herd, the cawing rooks 

Returntag home, aud ev'ry evening sound, 

And evening scene, touch’d me with new 
delight ! 

0! happy days of youth, for ever fled ! 


Vainly I seek those pleasures to renew ; 
Now life so long has rua its weary round, 
lis anew world I live in, far less sweet 


Yhan once | knew, 
bov, 

A stranger ro the world, and all its ways, 

Along the peacetul banks of Aire I stray’d, 

All unrestrain’d, asis the wand'ring breeze, 

‘Phat visits ev'ry breok, and ev'ry flower, 

Aad wist not of my fate in after life. 


while yet a careless 


Was it, that as I roam'd, to guile un- 
known, 
My enardian-angel ever at my si 
With kindest care presented tot iy eye 
All that was fairest in the face of things, 
Gave a new perfume to the flow’ry field, 


le, 


0 
POETRY. 


And tun'd each sound im music to my ex! 
Or, might ic be, when life was just bepu, 
And ev'ry seuse was fresh, and every uery 
New strung, and aptly fitted to convey 
The fine sensation thrilling to the brain, 
That o’er the soul, the magic softer stole 
And nature smil’d more lovely then, tha 
now, 
Brighter each scene, and sweeter ev'ry 
sound ? 


Or, was it, that amid this paradise 

Stood the fair tree of Knowledge, holdiag 
forth 

Its tempting fruit, and promising to all 

Pleasures unknown before, but dealing 
death 

To those who taste, and stifling all ther 
joys? 

O! that again I could become a child, 

Could throw aside each soul-oppressiag 
care ; 

Or that I ne’er had pluck’d the fatal frui, 

And purchas’d: knowledge at the price d 
bliss ! 


Can it be so, that science, gift of Hear's, 

Which lifts man up, and purifies hism 
ture, 

Makes him almost a God, and teaches hia 

To wing his thoughts along the utmet 
verge 

Of vast creation, showing him the range 

Of planets, wheeling their stupendous 
round, : 

And comets that return but once an age, 

True to their period round the gloriow 
Sun; 

Can it be so, that science stifles joy? 

Or can it be, sublime philosophy, 

That thou, undoubted daughter of the 
Gods, 

Descended from the blissful seats of Heav’ 

To civilize the stubborn sons of earth, 

‘Teach them their restless passions to # 
due, | 

To harmonize the thoughts, and bid t 
soul 

Look to a life long as eternity ; 

O! can it be, that thou should’st mar 
bliss ? 

Forbid the thonght! it were a libel foul 

Upou the Majesty supreme of Heav’s, 

Whose one thou art, in mercy sent 
OW. 
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rate as I watch’d the taper’s dying light, 

Musing on all the various turns of life ; : 

On childhood’s happy age, the school-boy’s 
cares, é 

The lover's pensive eye, and pallid cheek, 

The soldier braving death for empty tame, 

The busy statesman’s evereanxious mind, 

And wrinkl’d age, with all its string of 
woes, m.. 

Just bending to the earth from which it 

sprung ; 

All seen’d to bave their griefs, though 
childhood least. 

Oppressed I sat, the picture was too dark, 

Searce could { look on what myself had 
drawn. 

Sudden, methought I heard a gentle sound, 

That slowly broke on midnight’s solemn 
ear. 

It was thy voice, divine Philosophy, 

That chid my gloomy thoughts, and whis- 
pered peace, 

And show’d me whence the cares of life 
proceed. 

And thus with tongue, sweet as Apollo’s 
lute, 

Thou pour'dst thine accents thro’ the 
gloom of night : 


“ Not to one state is happiness confin'd ; | 


* Whilst yet a child thou hadst thy little 
griefs, 

* Tho’ now so mellow’d by the touch of 
time, 

“All joys they seem. Thy boyhood had 
its Cares, 

* And pleasures too, I ween ;—Hast thou 
forgot, 

“ How, when with anxious eye thy task 
was conn’d, 

“ Thou and thy rivals marshall’d side by 
side ;— 

“Thou hadst outstripp’d them all, and 
gain’d the prize ; 

“ And what was dearer still, the master’s 
smile. 

“ And when, neglecting wealth, neglecting 
fame, t 

“ Thy lyre was strung to sing Melissa’ 
charms, 

“Hadst thou no rapturous joys ?—Nay, 
rather say, 

“ Thy griefs were jovs, so tender was thy 


pain. 

“ And now these follies, all dismiss’d, for- 
got, 

“An humble. suppliant, kneeling at my 
a 
surine, 


# Billing » . 
Filling thy urn with water at my fount, 
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“© Hast thou no bliss? Whence then those 
eager hopes 

« That swell thy breast, aud sparkle in 
thine eye ? 

“ And canst thou wish 
never known, 

“ Hadst never eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge ? 

“ Whence then arose the raptures I have 
marked, 

“ When theu hadst tasted of its sacred 
fruit ? 

“ Go, idle reasoner! know that all who 
breathe, 

“ May, if they wiil, be happy. Over all 

“ ‘The Almighty Father's cunstant care. ex- 
tends, 

« Mortals have happiness within their 
reach ; 

“ But, slaves to passion, cannot, will not 
grasp it. 

“ Their passions rage. 


that thou hadst 


Whatsoe’er their 


state ; 
«© Whether the light of youth sit on their 
brow, 


“ Orage have touch’d them with his chilly 
hand ; 

« Whether they own their heaps of count- 
less gold, 

“Or poor and needy, dig the earth for 
bread ; 

“ Whether the crouded city’s dusty streets, 

“ Or fragrant fields, and verdant vales 
they range, 

“ Their passions unrestrained, spoil all 
their joys, 

“Lie in the bud, and nip the unform’d 
fruit. 

“ A bosom free from envy, hatred, pride, 

“The golden madness, and the lust of 
power, 

* With health, and just an easy compe- 
tence, 

“ May taste of bliss in every state of life.” 


Such were the precepts of Philosophy ! 


Dion, 





TO CYNTHIO. 
SWEET is the morning’s opening eye; 
Sweet are the opening scenes of life! , 
But clouds may mar the smiling sky ; 
And childhood’s joys be dashed , with 
strife. 


Yet when beneath the burning noon, 
‘Vhe weary labourer droops his head ; 

With retrospective sighs, how sqon 
Mourns he the dewy morning fled 
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And when thro’ life’s perplexed wild, 
The fainting pilgrim sadly moves ; 
Back to the scenes which charm'd the 
child, 
His active memory fondly roves. 


*T was when the youth resign’d the boy, 
And childhood’s frolic days were o'er, 

Tired with the modish world’s dull joy, 
‘That Cynthio sighed for Ballitore : 


For here, amid her bowers so green, 
Fair Science form'd the studious youth; 
Sweet Innocence endear’d the scene, 
And nurs’d the noble seeds of Truth. 


Back to the conscious shades he hies; 

The shades receive their welcome guest ; 
Revived ideas fondly rise, 

And peaceful transports sooth his breast. 


And when in other spheres he moves, 
(For active life demands his care,) 


The blameless pleasures which he prove, 


Shall sometimes be remember’'d there, 





TO T. AND H. B—. 


Betov, esteem’d, ye virtuous pair, 
Who come, our social joys to share ; 
And the mild ev'ning of your day, 
*Midst our calm shades to wear away! 
O, let your meek example lead 

Our foot-steps to the path you tread! 
That path by Truth and Patience blest; 
That path that guides to holy rest! 


ML. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTs, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


a 


On the Cultivation of Horseradish ; by 
Mr Joseph Knight, F ELS. (From 
the transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London ) 

LIE cultivation of this wholesome 

and useful vegetable hitherto 
appears to have been much neglect- 
ed. Being a plant that thrives in 
almost all soils and situations to 
greater or less perfection, it has not 
demanded the particular attention of 
gardeners, por have I the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of cu'tivating 
it, although I now venture to lay 
the following account before the 

Horticultural Society. 

Horseradish thrives best in deep, 
soft, sandy loam, that is not very 
dry in summer, nor inundated in 
Winter: the situation must be open. 

‘Trench the ground three feet deep, 
and if fresh grass-land, it should lie 
twelve months to pulverise, and will 
be improved by growing a crop of 
potatoes the first summer. In the 
followmg February procure your 





sets, in the choice of which take th 
strongest crowns or leading bud 
from old plants, cutting them abou 
two inches long: when a_ suflicient 
quantity is thus prepared, proceed 
to mark out the ground in four-fee 
beds, and one foot alleys, by strong 
durable oak-stakes, then take from 
the first bed nine inches of the top 
soil, laying it upon the  acjoiing 
bed ; after which take out an oper 
ing at one end of the bed, inth 
common way of trenching, fifes 
preset 


inches deep from the 
surface; then level the bottom, 
upon which plant a row of sets ® 
cross the bed, at nine inches apat 
each way, with their crowns o 
right ; afterwards dig the ne 
trench the same width and de 
turning the earth into the fir 
trench over the row of sets: t 
proceeding, trench after trench,® 
the end, 
Where more than the produce @ 
one bed is required for the supply! 
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treat 
observing to lay the earth on the 


fourth, and so on for any number of 
beds being careful to leave the earth 
of the beds, which are planted, as 
light as possible, and taking great 
care to avoid treading them at any 
time until the crop is In a proper 
state to take up, or to plant or sow 
other crops upon the ground ; but 
upon every alternate bed, which is 
not planted, a dwart annual crop 
may be grown. 
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= the family for twelve months, the 


i bed isnext to be planted, which 
as directed for the first, only 


About the month of May, the 


plants will make their appearance, 


andin the course of the summer grow 
very strong. They must be kept 
clean from “weeds ; and as soon ag 
the leaves decay in autumn, let them 
be carefully raked off with a wooden- 
toothed rake, which is all that is re- 
quired until the following February, 
when eighteen inches of the earth 
of the unplanted bed must be laid as 
light as possible, and equally, over 
the bedsthat are planted ; then trench 
and plant the vacant beds exactly in 
the same manner as before directed. 
Let the same care be observed to keep 
the ground clear from weeds until the 
following autumn, by which time the 
plants will have made surprising pro- 
tye As soon as the leaves decay, 
let them be taken off by a wooden 
rake, after which the first planted 
horse-radish may be taken up, by 
opening a trench at one end of the 
bed to the bottom of the roots, so 
that the sticks or roots of horse- 
radish may be taken up entire and 
sound, which for size and quality 
will be such as have not generally 
beeu seen. Jt is also necessary to be 
very careful in digging up the crop, 
to pick every lateral root and fibre 
of horseradish out of the ground, as 
the smallest roots rarely fail to grow, 
and would, if left in the ground, in- 
Jure the succeeding crop, The fol- 
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lowing February the one year old 
crop will require additional earth as 
before directed, and must of course 
be taken from those beds which are 
now vacant, which, when done, if 
the ground appears poor, or unlike- 
ly tv produce another vigorous crop, 
they must have a coat of manure. 
The best manure for horseradish is 
leaf mould, or other thoroughly de- 
cayed vegetable substances; when 
such cannot be got, cow or horses’ 
dung may be used, but it should be 
in a very rotten state: this manure 
should be well mixed with the earth 
to the depth the horseradish is intend- 
ed to be planted ; afier which the 
ground may be planted, in due seas 
son, as before directed. When horse- 
radish is grown for market, it is cus- 
tomary to.sell it with its crowns or 
tops perfect, consequently the mar- 
ket gardeners have not always a suf- 
ficient quantity of crowns to furnish 
their new plantations; therefore, to 


‘make out this deficiency, they some- 


times cut the old knotty roots into 
sets, which rarely produce good 
handsome sticks of horseradish. 
With little difficulty they might be 
accommodated with plenty of crowns, 
ifthey would take the trouble, which 
would be very little, to plant a quan- 
tity of their refuse horseradish in 
some inferior piece of ground, or uns 
favourable situation for more delicate 
plants, about six inches deep, and 
six inches apart from plant to plant, 
which, in the course of one year, 
would furnish any quantity ; and, 
by taking off the crowns, each plant 
would furnish from one to four or 
five tolerable crowns, which if ne- 
cessary, might be repeated for seve- 
veral successive years and with no 
more trouble than keeping the ground 
free from weeds. 


Specification of the Patent granted to 
Sarah Guppy, Wife of Samuel Gup- 
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py, of Bristol, Merchant ; for Im- 
provements in Tea and Coffce Urns. 


To all to whom these presents 
shall come, &c. Now know ve, 
that in compliance with the said 
proviso, I the said Sarali Guppy do 
hereby declare that the nature of my 
said invention, and the manner in 
which the same is to be periormed, 
are particularly deseribed and ascer- 
tained in manner following ; that is to 
sav: |[do make my tea and collee urus 
in general of any of the usual forms 
and constructions to contain water, 
or any of the other fluids which com 
monly are, or may be, put ito 
such vessels. And I do heat, or 
keep hot, the said water or foids 
by the use and application of a lamp 
or candle, or heater of metal, or by 
any other weli known means. But 
1 do sO far vary the said forms and 
constructions as to admit of.a small 
vessel being fixed, placed, suspend- 
ed, or inserted within the upper 
part of the said urns respectively, so 
that the said vesse! shall receive heat 
from contact or immersion tn the 
heated fluid, or from the steam or 
vapour issuing therefrom, and be 
capable of receiving one or more 
egys, and of boiling or cooking the 
same. And | do accordingly so fix, 
place, suspend, or insert a small 
vessel, of such form and size as may 
suit the said purpose ; and do use 
and apply the same to the boiling 
or cooking of eggs. 

And farther, 1 do in the same, or 
in other urns, so add to or vary the 
form and construction of the upper 
part or cover thereof as to afford an 
elegant and convenient support for 
a plate, or small dish or other vessel 


to contain teast, or other articles of 


food or refreshment, and by contact 
with the heated fluid, or the steam 
or vapour proceeding therefrom, to 
keep the same well and sufficiently 
heated during the time the said plate 
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or dish shall continue upon the gajj 
suy) port, And I do accordingly » 
place and nse such plates, dishes, @ 
vessels for the purposes aforesaid. 

And | do tarther declare, that | 
do make the said changes and ard. 
tions in and uniotea and cottee urns 
of various forms, so as to be capable 
of being applied or removed as cop, 
venience or choice may require, 
And that the said forms and dimen 
sions, in all the variety of the same, 
may be fully and compietely dete 
mined, from a consideration of the 
purposes intended to be answered 
by any competent workman in the 
manufacturing of articles of thisa 
the iike nature. 

Observations by the Patentee. 

The superior utility of these urns 
is so very evident, that tt is quite 
unnecessary to say any thing in their 
favour—they speak for themselves; 
and those persons who have already 
used them speak highly of their con. 
venience ; and as the additional ex 
pense is trifliag, it is presumed nm 
person will deprive themselves of the 
accommodation on account of their 
cost. 

p= = ~~~ 4 

ON THE CULTURE OF SEA-KALB, 

Among the papers published is 
the last volume of the Transactions d 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com 
merce, was the following accoust 
of the culture of Sea-Colewort, # 
Sea-Kale, by Il. B. Way, esq 
seen ad 

‘The mode which I consider tht 

bei for the culture of sea-kale, is" 
draw lines in avery dry soil and dry 
Situation, on ground with a southert 
aspect, about two feet one way ty 
about eighteen inches the other, am 
where the lines cross to put in thre 
or four good perfect seeds ina squat 
or triangle, about three inches apat 
this may be done any time in Nove 
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her or December in open weather, 
and it will require n0 Other Care after. 
wards but keeping the ground Clear 
from weeds till the autuain of the 
fullowing vear, when all the plants 
but one of the finest in each square 
inay be taken up, Which if wanted 
will serve to form: other beds set the 
same distauce apart. The ground in 
the intervals of the plants should be 
dug in the spriog and fall ofthe year, 
taking care not to myure the plants, 
The leaves should be left on the 
plants till they fall off naturaily, 
which will not in general be souner 
than the latter end of November. In 
he autumn of the second year the 
sameattention should be paid to the 
plants, and to remove the deat leaves, 

Inthe third year, about the mid- 
die or latter end of November, when 
the leaves have been cleared away, 
aud the ground dug, each plaat 
should be covered over close witha 
tub, pan, a heap of small stones, 
coarse Cinders, or coarse bark raised 
about ten or twelve inches over the 
crown ofeach plant, and, from about 
the latter end of February, to the 
latter end of March, the plants wil! 
be very fine and fit foruse. | prefer 
tuat which has been bleached with 
ow round sea-gravel, about the size 
ol large peas or beaus, to any other 
u le whatever, ‘The plants should 
ve cut but once in a year, as cutting 
tolteoer, weakens and lessens the 
‘ize of the plants. If it is not desir- 
‘C to have the plants large, they 
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may be bleached and cut, a year 
sooner. 

«“{ have sent a specimen of the 
sandy sotl in which it grows naturally 
here, as | think the generality of 
gardeners are too carelul, and ma- 
nure the ground too highly for it, 
In the month of April last, after cut- 
ting my plants, | covered the ground 
all over, at least six inches above the 
crown of the plants, with this earth ; 
they soon shot up through it, and ne- 
vet looked finer or produced a lar. 
ger quantity of good seed than that 
year. 

“Tam thus particular in order to 
show that this vegetable will sacceed 
as Well, if not better, in poor ground 
thaa io rich, provided the soil be 
dry, and care taken in the manage-~ 
meut; I speak from long experience, 
having been well acquatnted with 
the management of this valuable 
plant from my youth. When tcut 
the sea kale for ase, I immediately 


-draw up the earth with a trewel, so 


as completely to cover the whole of 
the plant; this 1 fancy makes them 
grow more luxuriaatly. This plant 
if properly managed, is superior to 
asparagus, and if more is cut than 
wanted for immediate use, it will 
keep for some days in a pan of cold 
water, but of course it Caunct be bet- 
ter than when recently cut. It pre- 
cedes the use of asparagus, being 
ready fur. the table ia bcbruary aud 
March.” 


~_ ial 
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Memoirs of the late Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey, M.A. Including a brief analysis 
of Mr. Lindsey's works; together with 
anecdotes, letters of eminent persons, and 
ageneral view of the progress of Uni- 
tarian Doctrines in England and America ; 
by Thomas Belsham, 14s. bds. 

An Account of the latter days of R. V. 
Pryor; with a sketch of his life and cha- 
racter, Qs. 

An Historical Sketch of the last years 
of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus the 4th ; 
late King of Sweden, 10s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY, 


Elements of Chemical Philosophy; by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, L.L.D., Sec. R.S., 
&c. Vol, Ist, 18s. bds, 


DRAMA. 
Highgate Tunnel; or, the Secret Arch; 
a burlesque tragedy ; by Momus Medilar, 
» 28. 


EDUCATION. 

An Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the System of Needle-work, taught in the 
Free-school for Girls, in the Borough-road, 
founded by M. and S, Lancaster, 3s. 6d. 

The Village School improved; or, the 
new system of education practically ex- 
plained, and adapted to the case of coun- 

parishes; containing the rules of a 
school established upon the united plans 
of Bell and Lancaster; by John Poele, 
M.A. 33s. 

A System of Education on Philosophi- 
cal principles, 8s. bds. 

Observations on the most important sub- 
jects of Education, 5s. 6d. 
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An Account of the Island of Madeira; 
by N.C Pitta, M.D., 3s. bds, 

History of South Wiltshire; by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart.: 3 parts, con- 
taining 7 maps, and 83 engravings; 12 
guineas small, and 18 guineas large paper, 

Geographical and Historical Dictiona 
of America, and the West Indies; ed. 
Thompson, Vol. 1, 31s. 6d.; to be com- 
pleted in 5 vols. 

China, its costume, arts, and manufac- 
tures, edited from the collections of M. 
Bertin, £.3 3s. 

The Picture ef Plymouth, 5s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A View of the Law and Course of Par- 

liament before the commencement of the 


two Journals; by John France, Esq. 
An Abstract of the several Acts of Par- 
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liament, relating to the collection and a. 
lication of County rates, &c. 10s. 6d, 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Phisiologicai Reflections on the destrys 
tive operation of spirituous and fermente 
liquors on the animal system; by J. Fo. 
ster, 2s. 6d. 

An Explanation of the causes why Vay 
cination has sometimes failed to preveg 
small-pox ; by Edward Leese, 2s. 6d. 

An Address to the Apothecaries ¢ 
Great Britain; by Pharmacopola Verm, 
2s. 6d. 

Description of the Arteries of the He 
man body; by John Barclay, M.D., Lee 
turer on Anatomy and Surgery, 7s. bds, 

A Treatise on Veterinary Medicine ; by 
James White, Vol. 3d, 6s. 

MISCELLANIES. - 

The Adveutures of an Ostrich Feather 
of Quality, 5s. 

The Proceedings on Parliamentary elec. 
tions; with precedents; by Wm. Hand, 
Solicitor, 12s. 

The Twelfth Report of the Society fer 
Missions to Africa, and the East, 2s. 6d, 

A Treatise on the influence of Climae 
on the Human Species; and on the Ve 
rieties of men resulting fromit; by NC. 

Pitta, M.D. 5s. bds. 

Dangerous Connections ; a Series of Le 
ters selected from the Correspondence & 
a private Circle, and published for the Be 
nefit of Society, £.1 1s. 

Remarks on Baths, Water, Swimming 
Shampooing, Heat, Cold, and Vapour 
Baths ; by M. L. Este, Esq., late Lecturer 
on Animated Nature, &c. 3s, 6d. 

A Portraiture of the Roman Catholé 
Religion; or, an unprejediced sketch d 
the history, doctrines, opinions, dist 
line, and present stace of Catholicism; 
the Rev. J. Nightingale, 16s. 

Works of ‘the Rev. W. Huntingd 
(Siuner saved,) Minister of the Gospel 
Providence Chapel, completed to @ 
close of the year 1806, 20 vols., €.12 

The Life and surprising Adventures 
Bamfylde More Garew, King of the 
gars; embellished with four plates, % 

The History of the Waldonses, cc 
ed with a Sketch of the Christian Chart 
from the Birth of Christ to the 18th O@ 
tury ; by Wm. Jones, 12s. bds. j 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Interesting Selections from api 
ture; with illustrative Scenery ; des 
by Wm. Daniell, A.R.A., No. L 15% 

Outlines of a Philosophical 
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ind ap i attempt to prove that Gravita- 
bd. a cae A are cos Sole Causes of 
every Phenomenon in Nature ; with a 
testruc. acticable Application to Vegetation and 
‘mented Agriculture ; by John Sellon, Esq., 5s. 6d. 
J. For. bds. 
by ¥ NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
md. Malcolm Douglas ; or, the Sibylline Pro- 
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1. Hand, Letters, 3s. 
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dental Commemorative Feelings ; or, Miscellane- 
© the Be ous Poems, 7s. 6d. 


The Christian Poet’s Lament over thé 
Christian Statesman ; an Elegy on the Rt. 
Hon, Spencet Perceval; by Miss Stock- 
dale, 1s. 6d. 

Glenfinias, and other Ballads ; with the 
Vision of Don Roderick ; by Walter Scott, 
Esq., £1 11s. 6d. 

The State Doctors; or, a Tale of the 
Times ; a Satirical Poem, 2s. ~ 

The Turning Out ; ot, St. S——’s in an 
uproar; by Peter Pindar, Jun. 23. 6d. 

The Emerald Isle ; a Poem; with Notes, 
Historical and Biographical ; by Chas, 











* 12. Phillips, Esq. ; witha highly finished Por- 
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POLITICS, AND POLITIGAL ECONOMY. 


Letter to Lords Grey and Grenville, on 
— operas @$ injurious to the In- 
sof their Country, derogatory to the 
Catholic Party, and unfeeling snd deginl 
ry a their Prince ; by an Englishman, 








A Letter to a Friend abtoad, on recent 
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The Resources of Russia in the Event of 
a War with France ; with a short Descrip- 
tion of the Cozaks, &c.; by M. Eustaphi- 
eve, Russian Consul at Boston, 2s. 6d, 

Speeches in Parliament, of the Rt. Hon, 
Wm. Windham; to which is prefixed, 
some account of his Life ; by Thomas 
Amyot, Esq., 4.1 6s. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons; by the Rev. G. Grant, MA. 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons on the most prevalent Vices, 
and other important Subjects; by David 
Lamont, D.D., 4.1 4s. 


THEOLOGY, 


The Doctrine of New Jerusalem respecte 
ing the Lord ; translated ffom the origi 
mal Latin, as printed at Anisterdam in 
1763, 6s. bds. 

Pious Selections from the Works of 
Thomas A’Kempis, Dr. Doddridge, Miss 
Bowdler, Sir J. Stonehouse, Bishop Sher- 
lock, Mrs. Bernett, &c. &c.; by Miss 
Marshall, 58. 6d. bds. 

Practical Discourses concerning the 
Christian temper, designed for the use of 
Families ; by John Evans, D.D.; to which 
is prefixed, a Brief Account of the Life of 
on Author; by John Erskine, D.D., 108. 
ds. 

A New Directory for Non-Conformist 
Churches, containing free Remarks on 
their Mode of Worship, &c. 5s. bds. 

The Mattyrs ; ot, the Triumph of the 
Christian Religion ; translated from the 
French of F. A. De Chateaubrian, by W. 
Joseph Walker, £.1 1s. 

The Book of Job, literally translated 
from the Hebrew ; with Notes ; by John 
Mason Good, F.R.S: 16s. dls, 


“VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travelsin Southern Africa, in the years 
1803, 4, 5,and6; by Henry Lichtenstein, 
Professor of Natural History at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; translated from the Ger- 
man. 

Travels in the Interior of Brazil, parti« 
cilarly inthe Gold and Diamond Districts 
ofthat Country; by Johu Mawe, £.2 2s. 
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Letters on Church Government; by 
James Bernatd Clinch, 
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At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty, held at the New 
London ‘Tavern, Cheapside, the 29th 
day of July, 1812, 


SAMUEL MILLS, Esq. in the Chair, 


Ist. Resolved, That this committee, 
which has the honour to represent the 
Protestant friends of Religious Liberty— 
the most numerous congregations of Dis- 
senters and Calvinistic Methodists in the 
metrupolis—and many hundred congrega- 
tions of various denominations, in England 
and Wales, will invariably mainiain ghat 
liberty of conscience isan unalienable right 
of all mankind, which ought ever to be 
held most sacred, and that the enjoyment 
of such liberty must be incomplete as lorg 
as any man can lawfully interrupt their ene 
joyment—and that their efforts shall there- 
fore be persevering to obtain the repeal of 
every penal law which prevents the com- 
plete enjoyment of religious hberty. 

2d. ‘lhat this committee cannot receive 
the act which has this day obtained the 
Royal assent, “ For repealing certain 
acts, and amending other acts relating 
to religious worship and dssemblies, and 
persons teaching or preaching therein,” 
with perfect satisfaction :—yet as that act 
will repeal Statutes so justly obnoxious, as 
the Five mile and Conventicle acts, as it 
will increase the toleration and protection 
before enjoyed, and as it indicates the ex- 
istence ot liberal opinions in the administra- 
tion and the legislature, this committee ac- 
cept that measure with considerable de- 
livht, and cherish fervent gratitude to all 
the persons by whose efforts the benefit 
has been obtained. 

$d. ‘hat, to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Livérpool, First Lord of the Treasury, 
&c. they must therefore express their sin- 
cere oak ardent thanks, fer his polite and 
respectful attention to the communications 
of this committee, for the frank and con- 
ciliatory proceedings he adopted, for the 
liberal sentiments he repeatedly expressed, 
and for the persevering kindness with 
which he afforded ro the act his constant 
and powerful support. 

4th. ‘That their thanks be also present. 
ed tothe Rt. Hon. Lord Eldon, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain; to the Rt. 
Hlon, Lord Castlereagh, one of his Majes- 


— 


ty’s principal Secretaries of State ; to the 
Rt. Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellg 
of the Exchequer ; and to the other Mem 
bers of Administration who have intro 
duced and supported this act, and contre 
buted to its success by their meritorioy 
and friendly exertions, 

Sth. That approving of the principly 
assserted by the Rt. Hon. Karl Stanhope 
in the Bill which he incroduced to Pari» 
ment, for the abrogation of all pend 
laws restricting the freedom of religiow 
worship, and grateful for the assistance 
which he bas cheerfully afforded during 
the progress of the act. ‘lhis committe 
request him to accept their assurances of 
high consideration and of unaffected re 
spect. 

6th. That this committee would mani 
fest inattention and ingratitude, if they ne 
glected any opportunity to announce their 
grateful esteem to the Rt. Hon. Lord Hob 
land, for bis recent exertions in their fe 
vour, and for the zeal whictr he has inwe 
riabiy manitested in the great cause of Re 
ligious Liberty. 

7th. ‘That the direct or practical sup 
port promised or afforded to this commit 
tee, by the Dukes of Nortolk and Bedford; 
Marquisses Landsdowne and Douglas; 
Earls Oxford, Carnarvon, Moira, Dam 
ley, Donoughmore, Grey, Rosslyn, as 
Lauderdale, and Lord Erskine; and by 
‘thomas Brand, Esq. M.P. ; James Site 
phen, Esq. M.P.; William Wilberforeyy 
Esq M.P.; and other Members of bob 
Houses of Parliament, and the spontaneow 
alacrity manitesred by Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq, M.P. to advocate the rights of Pre 
testant Dissenters when assailed by new 
and detrimental constructions of the actsd 
toleration, entitle these noblemen and ger 
tlemen to the animated and grateful & 
kuowledgements of this committee. 

8. ‘ihat the solicitous anxiety for the 
removal of all obstructions to the promus 
gation of religious truth, and the loved 
Religious Liberty displayed by “ the Com 
mittee tor Guarding the Privileges of @ 
Methodist Society,” in their eordial co-op 
ration with this eommittee merit ard 
praise, and justify expectations of the 
future assistance and undiminished #f 
port. 
_ 9h. That the judicious, zealous, aol 
indefatigable exertions of Thomas Pel# 
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and Joho Wilks, Esqrs., the Secretaries to 
this committee, have essentially contribut- 
ed to their present success, and deserve their 
highest approbation, and warmest thanks. 

10th. Thit these Resolutions he pub- 
licly advertised, signed by the chairman, 
and be respectfully communicated to the 
noblemen and gentlemen to whom they 
relate. : 

SAMUEL MILLS, Chairman. 

1th. That the wise and impartial con- 
duct of the chairman, not only at the pre- 
sent meeting, but upon every Occasicn, 
has obtained for him the permanent and in- 
creasing esteem of this committee. 


ae SO 
MR. WYVILL’S PETITION. 


{ Presented by Mr. Whitbread, during the late 
session; with nearly 10,000 signatures.) 


To the Hon. the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in Parliament assembled. 


The humble petition of the undersigned 
being Protestants dissenting from the 
Church of England, or, 

(Protestant Christians.) 


* 


Showeth, 


That it is the duty of all men to exa- 
mine as diligently as may be in their 
power, the doctrines of religion, and, af- 
ter such diligent examination, to adopt 
and to profess what may appear to them 
to bethe truth; and that, in the perfor- 
mance of that duty, men ought noi to be 
obstructed, or discouraged, or otherwise 
tempted to act hypocritically, by any law, 
tending to bias them in the course of such 
examination of the doctrines of religion, 
by subjecting them, in the case of their 
dissenting from the doctrines of any estas 
blished church, to suffer death by burning 
or otherwise, or to suffer any corporal or 
pecumary punishment, or to be injured in 
their reputation by any disability, more or 
‘ess disgraceful, 

_ That your petitioners acknowledge, with 
high satisfaction, that, in the present reign, 
considerable progress has been made to- 
Wards the full restoration of the rizhts of 
Conscience, by the wisdom of Parliament, 
= paateniey of the King rescinding 
were violations of ae te etree 
Other penal Jaws, not sean pee oven 

bose rights, remain unrepealed ‘i : " 
@i these laws sub; f npn 2 

ject to corporal punish- 
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ments, or pecuniary penalties, others, as 
in the case of the Test Laws, passed in the 
reign of Charles IL, subject to disgrace, 
disability, and privation of civil. rights, 
persons whose only offence it is, that in 
conformity with their duty, they have ex- 
amined the doctrines of religion, and by 
such examination, have been induced to 
embrace and to profess religious opinions 
different from the doctrines of the esta- 
blished church: Your petitioners feel it to 
be their duty, humbly, but earnestly, to re- 
monstrate against the longer continuance 
of any of these intolerant laws, and they 
do, in conformity with the premises, ex- 
pressly petition this Honourable House, 
that every such unjust law may be repeal- 
ed, and the Rights of Conscience ma 

thus be restored to all the subjects of this 
United Kingdom. And your petitioners 
humbly beg leave to add, that this re- 
quest, as it appears to them, is grounded 
on the most evident considerations of jus- 
tice; and they trust, that the compliance 
of the state would yet conciliate the affec- 
tion of millions of our aggrieved fellow 
subjects, aud unite them for ever to the 
interest of the empire Under each of 
these aspects, their request claims, and 
they hope will be found to deserve, the 
assent’ot this Honourable House, as they 
are statesmen, anxious for the safety of 
their couutry, and as they are moralists, 
determined to act impartially on the rules 
of justice. But, when your petitioners 
consider farther, that every attempt to in- 
fluence men in the choice and profession of 
religion, by penal laws, whether corrupt 
or compulsive in their operation, is cone 
trary to the spirit of the gospel, and for- 
bidden by its plainest precepts in numer- 
ous passages, they hope it may be allowed 
them more particularly, and with all pos- 
sible earnestness, to intreat the members 
of this Honourable House to renounce the 
whole system of persecution, the long ac- 
cumulation of ages of barbarism and dis- 
cord, and to free an almost countless mul- 
titude of injured d@uydividuals from the 
temptation of ensnaring tests, and the 
more oppressive severities of our compul- 
sive intolerance, by the success of such sae 
lutary councils, at once restoring concord 
and safety to the empire, and freeing the 
national church frem that just reproach of 
retaining the support which persecuting 
laws may be supposed to bestow, but 
which Christianity condemns, and would 
disdain to accept, 
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Address of the people called Quakers, to the 
Prince Regent ; from the London Gazette, 
June 20th, 1812, 


To George Augustus, Prince Regent of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


May it please the Prince, 

Seeing, that in consequence of the la- 
mented affliction of our beloved Sovereign, 
thy father, thou art called to the high of- 
fice of administering the regal government 
of this country, we, his dutiful subjects, 
the religious Society of Friends, are desir- 
ous of representing to thee a subject, in 
which we believe the welfare of our coun- 
try is deeply concerned. 

It is now many years since war has 
been spreading its desolation over great 

art of the civilized world; and as we be- 
ieve it to be an evil, from which the spirit 
of the gospel of Christ would wholly de- 
Jiver the nations of the earth, we humbly 
petition thee, to use the royal prerogative, 
now placed in thy hands, to take such 
early measures for the putting a period to 
this dreadful state of devastation, as we 
trust the wisdom of thy councils, as they 
seek for divine direction, will be enabled 
to discover. 

Impressed with a grateful sense of the 
religious privileges we enjgy under the 

resent government, we submit this highly 
important cause of suffering humanity, 
which is peculiarly near to our hearts, to 
thy most serious consideration; and thus 
thou mayest become an honourable instru- 
ment ia the hand of the Almighty, im pro- 
moting his gracious designs respecting the 
inhabitants of the earth. 


Signed in, by order, and on behalf of 
the Yeariy Meeting of the said peo- 
ple, held in London, this 29th day 
of the 5th month, 1812, by 

Joun WILKINSON, 
Cleré to the Meeting this year. 


To which address, his Royal Highness 
was pleased to return the following 
answer i— 


*“ Tam deeply sensible of the calamities 
which necessarily attend a state of war. 

“It would, therefore, be most grateful 
to my feelings, to observe such a change 
in the views and conduct of the enemy, as 
would admit of the cessation of hostilities, 
consistently with a just regard to the im- 
portant interests which have been commit- 
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ted to my charge, and which it is my ig. 
dispensible duty to maintain. 

“| reflect with great satisfaction on th 
religious privileges secured to you, by the 
wisdom and benevolence of the laws, and 
you may rest assured of my constant poe 
tection.” 


he 


WESTMINSTER MEETING, August 5th, 


The Resolutions were moved by Majer 
Cartwright, and unanimously carried, 
as well as the petition, which was aly 
submitted by him to the meeting, and 
unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Ist.—That the Chancellor of the Exch. 
quer having taught us to expect, in add. 
tion to all the grievous taxes @n income, 
an early tax on capital, it is expedient to 
distinguish between these modes of tai 
tion. 

2d.—That to tax income, is to takes 
proportion of the rents or profits ofa 
estate; to tax capital, is to take away par 
of the estate itself. 

$d.—That a tax on capital, annually 
peated, must shortly take away the whole 
ef the estate. 

4th.—That between the effect of tai 
capital, and the eftect of confiscation, 
meeting is not able to distinguish. 

5th.—That although the whole of meni 
estates may be taken away by arbitray 
taxation, yet, as neither land, nor its pre 
duce, nor other personal property, # 
thereby annihilated, so the real effect d 
the system is, to transfer all property, rel 
or personal, from the right owners @ 
those who, possessing a power of att 
trary taxation, can take away the proper 
ty at their pleasure. 

6th.—That the oligarchy, which by 
usurping a great majority of the seate# 
the House of Commons, are become 
ters of all property, and can take it aw] 
at their pleasure, are, by the same 
become masters of the crown and its 
chequer. 

7th—That this meeting knows buté 
one crime meriting punishment we 
fiscation of their estate, of which | 
ple of England have been guilty, 
the crime of having too long submitted tt 
ation without representation ; a crime of woe 
they must speedily repent, or inewte? 
sink into a slavery the most abject and 
most hopeless, 
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gth.—That as the House of Cammons ex- 
ercises the authority of a court of judica- 
ture, with exclusive jurisdiction over what- 
ever relates to the elective and legislative 
rights of the people, so as no redress of 
aay injery touching the same can be else- 
where obtained, the meeting, on behalf of 
themselves and the nation at large, will 
present to that house a petition of right, 
claiming representation co-extensive with 
taxation in annual Parliaments, according 
to the constitution ; and demanding, that 
« justice be neither denied, nor delayed,” 
according to Magna Charta. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


in Parliament assembled. 


The Petition of the Inhabitant Household. 
ers of the City of Westminster. 


1. National calamity and discontent now 
wear ap aspect so terrifically threatening, 
that we should be degenerate Englishmen, 
and as thoughtless as degenerate, did we 
not callon your Honourable House to re- 
move, without delay, the horrid, the 
hateful cause. 

9, That cause all men know. In your 
Honourable House the people are not 
represented, 

$. There, where they ought to find pro- 
tection, they have found a fearful somer 
thing, not of legal birth, a factious usur- 
pation, a many-headed oligarchy, that 
tramples alike on Prince and People. 

4. So circumstanced, their contributions 
tothe Treasury are not the free gifts and 
grants, the grateful incense of confidence 


and affection, to their awful Sovereign ;. 


but arbitrary exactions extorted from them 
by the arm of power. 

5. And we feel, that these exactions are 
inquisitorial, oppressive, vexatious in the 
extreme, and, to say all in a word, a de- 
grading badge of slavery; for “ taxation 
without representation” defines tyranny. 

6. This isthe true character of the system, 
even while confined to taxation on income 3 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
now taught us to expect an early taxation 
on capital; that this, not a mere taking of 
4 proportion of rents and profits, but a tak- 
ing away a part of the estate itself. 

7. The dullest understanding must pers 
ceive, that a tax on capital, annually re- 
peated, must shortly take away the whole 
of every man’s estate. 

8. Between the effect of such taxation, 
and the effect of confiscation, your peti- 
‘oners are not able to distinguish, 
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9. But it is most manifest, that, as nei 
ther land nor goods are by taxation really 
annihilated, so the true effect of the sys- 
tem is, that all property is transferred 
from the right owners to the oligarchy in 
your Honourable House; who, by possess- 
ing a power of arbitrary taxation, do, at 
their will and pleasure, either for their 
own profit, or in support of their usurpa- 
tion, dispose of that property. 

10. It is equally manifest, that, as the 
Crown must have reliance for its revenue 
on those who are masters of all national 
property, so the said oligarchy, in having 
usurped the legislative rights of the peo- 
ple, whereby they have become masters: 
of the entire property of the nation, and 
in having, by the same means, brought 
the Crown into a shameful dependence on 
their faction, have grossly violated—nay, 
wholly subverted the constitution, 

11. Until, therefore, that oligarchy shall, 
by a radical reform, be put down, our 
country can have no hope of seeing an end 
put to its calamities. 

12. We come not to your Honourable 
House, (as we trust it will believe ) to ut- 
ter the idle words of passion, of inteme 
perance, or disrespect ; but, according to 
our right and our duty, te complain of a 
wrong, which we hope the nation will no 
longer endure; but incessantly demand 
justice, until it be obtained. : 

13. We, moreover, complain, and with 
a poignant sense of the contemptuousness 
of the treatment, that, of the numberless 
petitions for the redress of this greatest 
of all national grievances, which, for thir. 
ty years past, have been laid on your 
table, not one has obtained for the people 
a particle of their violated rights, 

14, Prolific wrong hath teemed with its 
disasters, its crimes, and its calamities, 
until at length the countless array portends, 
if the proper remedy be not without fur- 
ther procrastination applied, to sweep be- 
fore it the last remnant of our freedom, 
exposing, at the same time, our much ins 
jured country to dire convulsion, blood. 
shed and anarchy. 

15. While the peers enjoy all the heres 
ditary privileges, and legislative authority, 
uninterrupted and undisturbed, the peo- 
ple, for whose benefit it is said those pri- 
vileges and that authority are only held in 
trust—the people have nothing of politi. 
cal liberty or legislative authority left ; 
for instead of those “ undoubted rights 
and liberties,” which in the Bill of Rights 
their ancestors declared, but did not esta. 
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blish, they find in their place the dire 
scourge of “ Taxation without Represen- 
tation,” instead of a free Commons House 
of Parliament, an assembly in which they 
scarcely know where to find an indepen- 
dent member, truly identified with them 
and their constitutional liberties. 

16, When it is publicly known, that a 
seat in your Honourable House for Wotton 
Basset, made an item in the accounts of a 
bankrupt, (Mr. Benjamin Walsh,) as a 
commodity saleable for the benefit of his 
creditors ; when it has been openly avow- 
ed in your Honourable House itself, that 
a sale of its seats ought not to be punished, 
because it was become as notorious as the 
sun at noon-day; when we know, that 
several intriguing agents of the Nabob of 
Arcot once, by meaus of Asiatic gold, be- 
came members of your Honourab'e House ; 
when we have grounds for believing, that, 
on another occasion, a French King’s cou- 
cubine, (Madame Pompadour,) purchased 
for her English agent a seat in your Ho- 
nourable House, in a time of war with 
France ; and, when from such a state of 
things it of course follows, that at a gene- 
ral election, the Emperor Napoleon may, 
by means of French gold, place in your 
Honourable House, “ under the mask and 
character of Representatives of English 
Boroughs,” a numerous band of his pen- 
sioners in the French interest: when such 
things have been, and may again be, it is 
as your petitioners humbly think, high 
time for a radical reform. 

17. Although 19 years ago, in a peti- 
tition entered on your Journals, on the 6th 
of May, 1793, it was averred, that your 
Honourable House did not represent the 
nation, thereby agreeing with Sir George 
Saville, who, in his place in Parliament, 
eleven years before, on the 7th st b 1782, 
had solemnly delivered it as his well-weigh- 
ed opinion, that your Honourable House 
* might as well call itself the Representa- 
tive of France as of the people of Eng- 
land,” yet from that day to this, now full 
SO years, your Honourable House has 
been content rather to acquiesce in the 
reproach, than to attempt a denial of the 
fact. 

18 Here your petitioners trust they 
cannot offend, by adverting to the claim 
of your Houourable House to be in re- 
spect of the elective and legislative rights 
of the people, a Court of Judicature; nor 
ean be thought deficient in respect, by en- 
deavouring to show the utter inconsisten- 


cy in the practice of your Honourable 
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House with the principle of that claim 
and the obligation it imposes. 

19. In the invariable post ponements, o¢ 
rather details of justice, which on all 
plications for a substantial reform in the 
legislative representation of the people, 
has been the invariable practice, your pe 
tioners with deference contend, that your 
Honourable House therein uniformly dig 
regarded a distinction which it could nog 
legally or morally overlook ; and departed 
from a straight course of juridical 
ceedings, from which, as a Court of Jy 
dicature, it was not at liberty to depart. 

20. Your petitioners know, that your 
Honourable House, in its functions of le 
gislation, although limited by the consti. 
tution and the liberties of the nation must 
necessarily be free, within those bounds, 
to exercise on all occasions a sound discre 
tion; but when your Honourable Hons, 
as a Court of Judicature, is appealed to 
for justice, it hath not, in the humble 
judgment of your petitioners, any discre 
tion at all; but, by a duty as obvious a 
it is sacred—a duty owing both to God 
and to our country, it is bound promptly 
to inquire, and forthwith to decide. 

21. On the principle of law, “ That 
there is no wrong without remedy,” we 
believe we may, without fear of contre 
diction, aflirm, that if touching the elec 
tive and legislative rights of the people, your 
Honourable House be indeed a court of ju 
dicature with exclusive jurisdiction, and a 
such be petitioned for redress of the 
greatest of all wrongs, it cannot in such 
case become a question, whether it~ shall 
or shall not, try the issue and render ju 
tice ; for, to the apprehension of your pe 
titioners, it is manifest, that in such cast 
there can be no alternative ; that the judi 
cial functions of your honourable House 
must be performed ; that it must both hear 
and determine, and without delay, accord: 
ing to law, and to the sacred rights of 
the nation, recognized and declared i 
Magna Charta, 

22. The argument of your petitioners 
has the powerful support of Lord Chief 
Justice Ellenborough—The late Lord 


Chancellor of Ireland, and the present 
Lord High Chancellor of England having, 


on the, 24th of June last, stated in 
ment, that the interference of the busine 
in Chancery with the judicial business of 


the Lords having caused a vast arrear @ 
the dispatch of appeal causes, fo the & 


treme inconvenience and vexation of 
suitors, whence it was obviously necess#y 
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the Ghancellor should have assistance in 
hisowa court. “ Lord Ellenborough con- 
cucred in the opinion that some prompt 
arrangement was absolutely necessary, 
with a view to the more expeditiously 
hearing of appeals: otherwise there would 
be a denial of justice to the public, and 
the character of the House would be dis- 
aced,” : 

25. For a pretension so monstrous, as 
that of denying justice, or of indefinitely 
postponing it accor ding to will and plea- 
sure, your petitioners doubt it any ex- 
ample could be found on this side of Al- 
giers or Morocco. 

24. The claim of your Honourable 
House to an exclusive jurisdiction over 
the elective and legislative rights of che 
nation, wholly rests on a presumed dan- 

r to public liberty, should causes touch- 
ing those rights be decidable in the courts 
of law ; because those causes might then, 
it is argued, be removable by appeal into 
the House of Lords, and so that House 
might acquire over the independence of 
your Nonourable House an improper in- 
fluence. 

95, After noticing how easily a statute 
might cut off that danger by barring the 

appeal, it only remains to calculate the 
danger itself, should the law continue as 
it now stands, and a radical reform in the 
tepresentation take place. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it may, through the aid of 
history, be believed, that an election ap- 
peal to the House of Lords, must be a 
prodigy not likely to be seen once in se- 
ven centuriés ; and, therefore, in respect 
of danver, a most extraordinary plea in 
the mouths of men who have a certain 
knowledge that usurping peers are at this 
moment absolute masters of seats in your 
Honourable House by hundreds; and that 
in their hands those seats are a source of 
bought but rank faction, jobbing, barter, 
sale for so much hard money, and all that 
8 politically corrupt and profligate. 

#6, On a point so supremely important, 
a that of the nation having been by in- 
truders disinherited of its constitution, and 
forcibly kept out of possession, despoiled 
of those sacred rights, liberties, and pro- 
Perties, which distinguish ffeemen from 

"es, it is not possible, agreeable to law 
or reason, that any court of judicature can 
in England be allowed a discretion, either 
fo render, or not to render, justice, at its 
mere will and pleasure. 

_ #7. Whereiore the undersigned, not so- 
“ung afavour, but claiming justice, now 
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confidently trust, that an issue in the case 
common to themselves, to the whole na- 
tion, and to their posterity, will at length 
be tried without further denial or post- 
ponement. 

28. Your Honourable House is entreat- 
ed to reflect on the natural consequences 
that must follow, if a court of jadicature 
were openly to break down the barriers 
between right and wrong, in a case where- 
in its own self-interest could neither be 
hidden nor disguised; if, against the uni- 
versal sense of mankind, and in defiance 
of shame; if, in the face of day, in a 
matter vital to every interest of the com- 
munity, it should flagrantly deal out injus- 
tice instead of justice, tyranny instead of 
protection ; andif in the same persons the 
people should see their oppressors and 


. their judges, 


29. Your Honourable House is there- 
fore exhorted to consider how, in its pre« 
sent unreforimed state, it can be a compe- 
tent guardian of the people’s share in the 
constitution ; seeing that, in breach of 
that constitution, it does not represent the 
nation, and that moreover, a certain part 
of its members are in the visible receipt 
of money from the Crown, certainly not 
given them to protect the rights of that 
uation, and to an amount of nearly two 


. hundred thousand pounds a year. 


30. If, with Mr. Burke, we look on a 
House of Commons as “ in the higher part 
of government, what a Jury is in the low- 
er ;” and it we consider how transcendeént- 
ly more important it is, that no suspicion 
should fall on a vote, affecting a whole 
kingdom, than on a verdict, merely affect- 
ing an individual, it certainly cannot be 
reconciled to justice, to common sense, or 
to decency, that any Member of your Ho- 
nourable House, who is a servant in the 
pay of the Crown, or the dependent of a 
Close-Borough Patron, should be allowed 
to vote on any question touching the proe 
perty or the legislative rights of the 
people. 

$1. In the composing of a Jury for a 
cause between man and man, no servant 
in the pay of one of the parties could be 
put on the pannel ; but should he surrep- 
titiously get thete, and then give a ver- 
dict for his paymaster, an indelible ih- 
famy would atieud him to his grave. 

32. When a charge is exhibited agairist 
=i particular Meml@r of your Honour- 
able House, usage requires that he refrain 
from voting in his own cause, as self-inte- 
rested, On behalf ofourselves and fellow. 
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countrymen, the people of England, we, 
your petioners, claim the benetit ef this 
wholesome usage. 

$3. In trying the issue which this pe- 
tition brings before your Honourable 
House, we therefore pray, that neither 
Placemen, nor Pensioners, nor Sinecur- 
ists, in the pay of the Crown, nor the 
Nominee, nor any person in the pay of 
any Close-Borough Patron, be allowed 
to vote. 

$4. Other causes of disqualification be- 
ing sikewise notoriously known to the na- 
tion, we also pray that it may be required 
of every remaining member, to declare 
wpon his honour as a gentleman, that to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, he 
owed his election wholly to the free choice 
of men uncorrupted by reward, given 
either before or after his return, as well 
as uninfluenced by threats or unconstitu- 
tional influence of any kind. 

$5. And your petitioners, for averting 
convulsion or bloodshed, anarchy, or the 
hateful despotism of military government ; 
and claiming, on behalf of themselves, and 
the community of England, as well as 
their posterity, a fairly proportioned re- 
presentation, co-extensive with direct tax- 
ation, in parliaments of a duration not ex- 
ceeding one year, also pray, that these un- 
doubted rights may be secured to them ; 
that so, what by Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights was left imperfect and unfi- 
nished, by now putting the nation actual- 
ly in possession of the undoubted rights and 
liberties on those occasions only declared, 
may be at length fully completed and estab- 
lished, and the English Constitution once 
more rise from its own ashes, with renewed 
life and improved energy, for the benefit, 
the tranquillity, the happiness, and the 
glory of our country, to the ead of time, 


a 
BISHOP OF NORWICA., 


August 17th, those Members of the Ca- 
tholic Board, resident in Dublin, and its 
immediate vicinity, waited on the Bishop 
of Norwich, at the house of Mr. Gore, 
in Stephen's Green, with the Address 
which had been voted to his Lordship 
on last Friday —tThe procession, which 
was very splendid, ‘when the shortness 
of the notice, or the season of the year, 
when gentlemen usually retire to the 
couutry is considered) consisted of a- 
bout 40 carriages, The Earl of Fingal, 
after some prefatory remarks suitable 
to the occasion, presented the revered 


and venerable advocate of the Cathh 
cause with the following address; 


Zo the Right Rev. Henry, Lord Bishop of Ne 
wich, So We We 


*¢ MY LORD, 

“ We wait on your Lordship, a depuy 
tion from the Board of Irish Catholig 
with an address of congratulation, on you 
arrival in this kingdom, and we begs 
assure you, that we never have disc 
a duty more grateful to eur hearts, or may 
sanctioned by our judgments. Strong feg 
ing is our country’s characteristic, andq 
no occasion has it been more powerful 
excited—To receive amongst us a pe 
nage in every respect distinguished 
birth, learning, station, and virtue—ty 
genuine disciple of the mild principles 
the Gospel—the irresistible supporter ¢ 
universal philanthropy—the eloquent vi 
dicator of religious liberty and so 
Christianity—the Catholic advocate in th 
Protestant Prelate—is to us an event 
most as new as it is auspicious, as inte 
esting as original, 

“ Your Lordship comes no stranger 
Visit us—your presence is hailed by ne 
cording voice of a pation—by the rapte 
rous greetings of millions—an unexample 
and a glorious welcome ! | 

* Our gratitude, my Lord, is no suddd 
effusion, no evanescent sentiment; iti 
built on the solid foundation of high be 
fit conferred, and invaluable service, 
is heartfelt and inextinguishable Deep 
as our cause is indebted to the unriva 
talents, and unconquerable persev 
of a host of powerful and disting 
advocates—much as it may owe tof 
state of the times, the convulsions of f 
world, and the crisis we are placed i 
advanced as it has doubtless been 
growing liberality and illumination 
age—still we forcibly feel, that prej 
and intolerance never encountered 
enemy more formidable than in the pt 
son of your Lordship. Your voiet4 
Lord, was the knell of bigotry—the pi 
judices of ages shrunk before it, ade 
naticism stood silent and appalled! 

“There is a melancholy pleasure 
dwelling on the imaginary existence 
such characters as your Lordship, inv 
with rule, and governing this ki 
in times long lapsed. How different 
reality from the picture '!—Our ¢ 
the seat of peace, of arts, and of 
its high advantages improved to theit! 
extent of cultivation, the Irish mind 


. 
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Cathoky to reach its exalted tendency ; feudsand nor do my professional pursuits ar 
r animosities unknown and unthought of ; me, to diseuss minutely top*cs of a en 
universal union, and unrivalled prosperity! mature, nor is it now necessary. ortus 

of New The mind sickens from the contrast, and hately for the honour, for tlie peace, for the 
recoils from the page of reluctant history! prosperity, of the United Kingdom, and for 

« Under the auspices of such men as the real secwrity both of Churely and State, 












































depute your Lardship, should it please Provi- a marked revolution of pnblie opinion hag 
atholic, dence to grant them, what, alas! has not lately taken place, the consequence of 
OD yout hen, we might confidently anticipare. which will, I trust, be, that, in the ae 
beg te Glorious days might still await us, and of a few months, every clause, ~aert Pag 
charged this long oppressed and neglected country every 8 llable of those penal webs ye 
OF mort might yet assume the port and dignity, Tepeated, of which with so much reason 
ong feth the rank and character, to which, but for you complain 3—laws which appear to me 
, and @ she counteracting machinations of man, it a8 unwise as impolitic, and as uncharit- 
wertull mE was destined by Heaven.” able as they are unjust and @ppressive. 
a perm But, lest I should be thought to deliver 
hed—by ANSWER OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH, my sentiments on this interesting subject 
tuemth tie. Boeihi auld. Guitaaon with more warmth than becomes aman of 
ciples fer . my age and of profession, I will say no more. 


ote “If I were called upon to name the * Allow me, only, Gentlemen, to add 
sent vel Proudest day of my life, [ should most as- my heartfelt thanks, for the honour you 
: a suredly fix upon this very day; because do me, by your kind congratulations on 
an opportunity is now offered me, forthe my arrival in this country; and permit 
first time, of declaring, before an assembly me to assure you, which | do with great 
of loyal and respectable Irish Catholics, truth, that, if | could want any induce- 
(among whom f{ have the honour to see ment to persevere: in that line of conduct 
two learned and amiable Prelates, and which L havc hitherto pursued, the appro- 
Noblemen of whose virtues and abilities ation of the Catholics of Ireland would 
.e- rapt there is but one opinion,) those sentiments be one of the most powerful inducements 
of esteem and veneration, which I have J could possibly have.” 

-xamplel for their personal characters, and that de- 2 

vored attachment to their just cause, which 


10 a ‘no maniathe United Kingdom can feelmore aan ential bien canteleioiy 
nt; it tincerely or more strongly than Ldo. Nor, Thanks of the Methodists to Earl Stanhope, 


te in 
event 
as inter 


‘anger 


ry the ae 


igh ee Gentlemen, do I claim any merit with you, Ata Meeting of the General Committee of 
vue, 3 for making this declaration, because { con- Societies founded by the late Rev. John 
Hi sider your cause as the cause of Civil and Wesley, held 31st July, 1812, Dr, Adam 
art Religious Liberty; neither of which can Clarke in the Chair : 
bbe > be said to exist in perfection in any coun- Resolved, That the most respectful 
) s try where thousands of individuals are ex- shanks of this committee be presented to 
i noeahyreangtir$ response pa the Rt. Hon. the Earl Seautope, for his 
ced it alia on anual clioibilit gyn em Lordship’s unwearied exertions in behalf 
ot by MMT have wad aoe cael y 4 of Religious Liberty—for the support and 
ey ) ght fo consider, valuable assistance afforded, relative to the 
ion ¢ and shall never cease to consider, as rank- Bill respecting Religious Worship, which 
= ms dentel anf common rights of loyal received the Royal assent on the 29th inst. 
Roy sont u - eres, under whatever de- __for the polite and condescending atten- 
saith ieided. 1 wei doe at ve Cnetand tions manifested to the Members of this 
—the pr civil government ‘under wide they li ‘ rr er re ere ar 
Ny mealoaume cockriey. Ser . Chel 7, tve, the liberal and impartant services rendered 
7 civil auntie y Deir conduct a8 ‘by his Lordship to the very large body of 
1! ) vi suojects. And who, Gentlemen, wiil eople whom this committee have the ho- 
leasure presume to say, that you have not done a represent 
stence this, who has read the declaration made b ' pp CLARKE, Chairman 
|, inves 0 many honourable men, and the eath tae Jos pene see aptet  ga re Ser - 
kings ken by so many conscientious Christians ? i nee 
ferent “It is not, however, my wish, on the EARL STANHOPE’S ANSWER, 
- ¢00 — occasion, to dwell upon the princi Berner’s Street, August 3d, 1812, 
of xe pat subject of your wrongs ; indeed, my GENTLEMEN, 


Position does not at any time lead me It is hig! ifyi 
j ily gratifying ta me to Gnd that 
ind @ PELPAST MAG. No. XLIx. ; T ——" = ' 
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my exertions in behalf of Religious Liber- 
ty, have met with your ful. approbation 
and with that of the general committee of 
the societies founded by the late Rev John 
Wesley. May I! beg the favor of you to 
return my cordial acknowledgments to 
your nie & colleagues, for their obliging 
expressions and great friendship towards 
me, and for their concurrence in those 
principles respecting the sacred right of 
private judgment in matters of religion, 
which I have never ceased to maintain, 
and which were most pera ge and 
unequivocally declared in the Bill which I 
introduced last session to the House of 
Lords, The already tottering tower of 
intolerance could not any longer stand in 
Opposition to the power of argument, aid- 
ed by the force of ridicule. That rotten 
and despicable system has at last given 
way, and it is only necessary to attack it 

roperly, and with united efforts, directed 
= the light of principle, to cause it total- 
ly to disappear like an empty dream. | 
have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
ever faithful servant, 


(Signed) STANHOPE, 


The resolution of the said general com- 
mittee, respecting the principle which re- 
cognizes the rights of conscience, is recit- 
ed in their circular letter, dated July 31, 
1812, in the following words, viz. 


**As to the principle, the committee, at 
an early stage of their deliberations, came 
to the resolution, That alfhough ail well- 
reguiated societies, and denominations of 
Christians, will exercise their own rules 
for the adsnission of public or private teach- 
ers among themselves, yet it is the unali- 
enable right of every man to worship God 
agreeably to the dictates of his own ¢on- 
science ; aud that he has. a right to hear 
and to teach those Christian truths which 
he conscientiously believes, without any 
restraint or judicral interference from the 
civil magistrate, provided he do not here- 
by disturb the peace of the community ; 
and that qm no account whatever would 
the cemmitiee concede this fundamental 
principle.” 


-— 


Resolutions of the Protestant Meeting of the 
County of Tipperary, held in Clonmell, the 
17th of August, 1812. 


Resolved, That in the present awful 
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crisis of national difficulty and danger; 
behoves every good citizen zealously, 
promote the union of all descriptions 
the inhabitants of these Realms, andy 
excite an effectual co-operation jp ¢ 
measures necessary for the common 
fence and safety. 


That the most constitutional and 
conducive measure of obtaining the be 
ficial object, as well as the most just 
reasonable, in our opinion, is that 
stating the Catholics of these Realms in the 
and free participation of all the rights, 
fils, and privileges of our excellent Co 
graciously, and without reserve or stipulation 


That, from the past demeanor of { 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, peaceal 
prudent, and exemplary—their men 
rious energy, and constitutional pe 
rance, in demanding their just Ricut 
their large and increasing property—thé 
solemn oaths of allegiance, minutely sai 
factory during thirty years past—wei 
that it would be at this day, not only 
necessary, but unwise and ungenerous, 
annex any new condition to their fr 
or to exact any fresh pledge or collat 
security, for their future good dispositi 
contemplating, as we do, with 
confidence, the happy results of inere 
security, content, independence, and 
tual interest in the constitution itself, 
must naturally result from a welcome 
mission to the free enjoyment of its| 
ings. 

That we earnestly desire and de 
the irfimediate adoption of this great 
conciliating measure, not less for the 
curity and satisfaction of the Protest 
than for the relief and advantage of 
Catholics of Ireland—being deeply 
ble, from local experience, that it 
prove the firmest safeguard of pre 
and the most permanent basis of de 
concord, that it would, beyond all 
measures, tranquillize and strengthen 4 
country, stimulate its industry, ¢ 
its latent but rich resources, hastet 
advancement of great public objects,# 
facilitate the removal of existing ot 
to the national improvement and 

_ That, seriously impressed by thee # 
timents, we feel it to be our impéf 
duty, to represent them, humbly, 
titions, to his Royal Highness t 


Regent, and to both Houses of 
ment, 
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— think, been much forwarded by  head-level of the capital. The peri- 
the constant and rapid circulation odic press has, in fact, from time to 

_ "EE of newspapers. This is a paper time, published, in the real sense of 
pe currency, which has raised the peo- the word, the best parts of learned 
3 of ple in moral and political value, both works, those secreted publications, 
in the sindividuals, and, in Consequence, which circulate more like choice me- 
ghts, as a public. Connteracting the ex- dals than common coin, from hand 
re lusive professional maxim always to hand, among the opulent amateurs 
ulate MBendeavoured to be rendered practi- of literature: or rather a kind of lites 
r of { al, that the people have nothing to rary furniture, purchased, and pre- 
— do with the laws, but to obey them, served, often more for the eye thaa 
veremmmtnis quick circulation of the periodic the ear. The periodic publication 

RIGHT press has certainly, in agreat degree, has thus restored and vindicated the 
rtythe roduced and sustained a politicalcast realcharacter,and origioal intention of 
tely sal f national character; (and what in- the press: and through its activity, 
pe eed is more noble in itself, and e- promptitude, and perseverance, this 
J entually more useful?) yet it has, mail-coach of mind, (if we may ven- 


NeTOUS, 


- freedealamme'sy, Hever ceased to communicate, ture.such an expression,) this vehicle 
collate casionally and indirectly indeed, of various intelligence, transmits the 
positiongimmmput not less effectually, knowledge central sentiment and feeling to the 


h ran f various kinds, in every art and most distant extremities, with unex- 


“a ience, Notwithstanding the sneers ampled rapidity, ease, arid effect. 
self, whi of the learned in law, physic,-and We shail not easily be induced by 
lcome a Vinity, at the omnifarious produc- the frowns of official station, or the 
f its ble ions of the day, we confess that we  sneers of the learned, to depreciate or 

re never better pleased than in be- degrade from its just estimation, what 
id dem holding the avidity with which the has been extolled; and recommended 








great pews: paper is received, and the ra- by the philosophy of Paley, and the 
or the idity in which it ci, culates from ca- poetry of Cowper.* 

 rotesta bin to cabin, breaking down the in- 

age of t ; 


ation aud solitary confinement of == aaestemnenmentelacinatite 


eply # , 

t it woe’ human mind, and loosening the —® & For my part; and I bélieve it to 
f propa iter, the ploughman, and the ma-_ be the case of most men who are arrived 
sf dome ulacturer, for a little while, from 4t the middle age, had I all the money 
i all o emachinery of labour, and often, as which I pay in taxes to government at 


ngtheo has turned out, th a liberty to lay out upon amusement and 
: » the unfortunate ac diversion, | know not whether I could 


Bets umulation of precarious stock. We make ehoice of any in which I should 


rbjects, Ay, Speed the Plough, and the Shut- find greater pleasure than what I receive 
1g. obs e, and the Press—the popular press, from expecting, hearing, and relating 
id wel ot do we think that the two former Public news ; reading parliamentary de- 
y these ll be less accelerated; or prove a proceedings ; oe the ow 
impe $8 pre : : ; itical arguments, projects, predictions an 

bly, by. who orn by the a being the intelligence, which ms conveyed, by va- 
the F sient quekening the suspended rious channels, to every corner of the 
of ation of the human mind in the kingdom. ‘I‘hese topics exciting universal 


host distant corners, and thus keep- curiosity, and being such as almost every 
§ the country nearly to the same ™anisready to form and prepared to deliver 
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On the other hand, such publica- 
tions have abuses, detects, and ill 
consequences) There is always a 
dark balf in the diurnal revolution— 
not merely of the earth, buat the 
things of it. Credulity is often abus- 
ed. The proneness of the people to 
war, flattered by assertions of naval 
sovereignty, and fabrication of victo- 
ries; the public mind wiled abroad, 
and fascinated there, although la- 
bouring under an annual expenditure 
of above 80 millions, and with a na- 
tional debt of 670 millions, the an- 
nual interest above 20 millions, 

Innumerable forgeries constantly 
succeed each oiber in such papers, 
for the purposes of mercantile specu- 
Jation But the predominant idea 
promulgated, on all occasions, 
through the whole of the public 
prints, is, the absolute sovereignty 
of the sea, the boast, and we will add, 
the bane of Britain. One favourite 
and false idea often takes possession 
of the whole mind, perverts the judg- 
ment, leads the will astray, and pro- 
duces numberless errors in the whole 
conduct of life. It is so with the 





their opinion about, greatly promote, and, 
1 think, improve conversation. They ren- 
der it more rational and innocent. They 
supply a substitute for drinking, gaming, 
scandal, and obscenity. Now the secre- 
sy, the jealousy, the solitude, and precipi- 
tation of despotic governments exclude 
all this. But the loss, you say, is trifling. 
I know that it is possibie to render even 


the mention of it ridiculous, by repre-. 


senting it as the idle employment of the 
most insignificant part of the nation, the 
folly of village statesmen, and coffee-house 
politicians ; but TF allow nothing to be a 
trifle which ministers to the harmless gra- 
tification of multitudes, nor any order of 
men to be insignificant, whose numbers 
bear a respectable proportion to the sum 
of the whole community.” —Paley’s Moral 
and Political Philosophy. As to Cowper, 
why need we quote that passage of the 
“ Winter Evening,” beginning, “ Hark— 
‘tis the twanging thorn!" Who has not 
Cowper, either by heart, or in bis heart ? 


[ Aug, 


individual. It is often the 
with a country; and if we beng 
much mistaken, itis to the predomi 
nance of this single idea, this man 
tine maxim, not confined to its ey 
ment, but mingling with and pe, 
vading all the system of public » 
licy, descending through all th 
grades of diplomacy, all the disting 
tions of office, all the degrees of», 
cretaryship, from Canning downg 
the way to Croker ; it is the com 
munication, we ought to say, thei» 
fection of this maritime maxim, a 
the manners which accompany i, 
that have corrupted and contamina 
ed the behaviour of Britain in be 
whole international, as well as inten 
nal policy of state, 

And what’ are these mariti 
rights, of which Great Britain de 
clares herself in exclusive possession, 
on which she pretends to found he 
independence, and her safety 5 tha 
charter to which Sheridan, in hi 
last exhibition, says, ‘ Natare 
set her seal, and which seems to haw 
been secured by the guarantee 
Providence itseif!” We imagi 
that the ocean, the great open 
common, was designed by Prot 
dence for the general  intercod 
and happiness of mankind, not 
Horace conjectured, to keep the 
lions separated, but to connect thet 
to bring them closer together; 
make the whole neighbourly, by 
cility of communicativn ; 
point out a traflic or interchange 
commodities as an universal 
a general duty, and a common 
ing. The ocean is the domaip 
mankind. It is held under no 
tional charter. It cannot be pr 
ed. It cannot be apprepriated 
humao labour, such as ircorpor 
with the subjeet, makes that sug 
our own, a part of ourselves 
immense and inexhaustible e 
disclaims jurisdiction, You may* 
Well make a ligature around # 


, 
; 
; 
: 
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J great aorta in the human body as 
i impose restrictions and rights of 
D search, &c, upon the great chaanel 
he of communication in our terrestrial 
ts frame. These maritime rights all 
te partgke of the same nature with the 
rn honour of the flag ; they are Roman 
Ne rights, that is to say, predominating 
Me powers, promulgated by the mouth 
% of cannon, and expounded by Hawke 


al and Nelson, by Cromwell and by 
Chatham. 
From long assertion of an arbitra- 
ry and unnatural claim over the 
common element, from this favour- 
ite prejudice of prescription, has a- 
risen a bad habit and ungracious 
character of state policy. From this 
has proceeded, not merely a spirit 
of naval ascendancy, but the spirit 
of mercantile and political monopo- 
ly, which, in the first case, would 
wish to have commerce without reci- 
ptocity of benefit ; and, in the se- 
cond, would appropriate those uni- 
versal rights of man, which are in truth 
tlmental, like the air we breathe, 
the ocean we sail upon, rights which 
ought to embrace the whole world, 
like the atmosphere, and nothing 
intervene hetween them and Heaven. 
Such is the right of conscience ; such 
is the right of sharing the privileges 
ol the social state, if a share be 
borne in its privations. Such, in the 
international law, is the right of 
neutrals to a freedom of trade, which, 
| in its elemental nature, isa “ rese 
gee COMMunis,” not to be obstructed 
¢ for the purposes, or at the pleasure 
ne of the belligerent. _To the maritime 
spirit of ascendancy, is to be assign- 
ed the first idea of blockading neu- 
tral trade on the coasts of the belli- 
kerent, which, in reality, was the 
ies aggression, leading from step to 
Pto the extinction of neutrality ; 
to the impracticability of maintain- 
rH es gcbas the substitution of an 
n War, 











may? 
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To this maritime manner is to b 
ascribed that passion for monopoly 
which blindly defeats its own pur- 
pose: is like to starve surrounded 
by its stores, and sits amidst its glut 
of goods, and its multiplied produce 
from machinery, like the miser who 
was found expiring in the vault of 
which he cou:d not lift the trap-door, 
surrounded with wealth of various 
kinds, and a candle’s ead in his 
mouth, for want of bread. It is to 
the same haughtiness of maritime 
sovereignship, may be traced the dry, 
and distant, and contemptuous treat- 
ment of all territorial dependencies, 
(as they are deemed) aad the awk- 
ward and intermittent condescension, 
the stiff bending to the pressure of ne- 
cessity in all the intercourse with Ire- 
land. Ideas of power mix greaily 
too much with all our foreign and 
domestic policy. In the right ot 
search, power of the most invidious 
kiod is exerted, and entrusted to the 
most improper hands, Power, mari« 
time power, gave Lieutenant Morgan 
his right of abusing our countrymen 
on the ocean, in order to deter the rest 
from emigration. Power consents to a 
suspension of her Orders of Council, 
solely from the urgency of national 
distress ; yet, in doing so, insists 
upon “ the unwarrantable preten- 
sions” of America. Power lays ci- 
vil interdicts, and excommunicates 
whole countries from the common 
rights of nations. Power suspends 
where it should repeal; lays down 
conditions even when obliged to con- 
ciliate ; in the spirit of monopoly, 
dries up the sources of its own pros- 
perity ; and revolts. the hearts of 
thousands, (at the very time there 
is a wish and necessity fur real 
union,) by its ungenerous and un- 
founded suspicions. Reciprocal uti- 
lity is the chain of commerce. Ke- 
ciprocal right and duty, not exclu 
sive power is the bond of society, 
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anc the basis even of a strong go- 
vernment. 

America, rather than suffer the 
humilities and hostilities of neutra- 
lity, has made her choice of war 
against Britain, and acted on her 
part without disguise, while admi- 
Nistrauion how seem as eager to Con- 
ciliate, by liberating American ves- 
sels, and allowing them to. proceed 
on their destination, as they had 
been forward to provoke, by a course 
of commercial hostility. Now, the 
value of America as a customer, 
and consumer not merely on ber 
own account, but circuitously for 
Europe, becomes known, and surely 
it well becomes the ministers of a 
nation thus labouring under every 
kind of internal distress, or what 
Mr. Vansittart denominates, our 
“ delicate” state of finance ;—a na- 
tion thus left alone in the civilized 
world, and whose ministers, round- 
ing the skirts of Europe, are form- 
ing alliance with the semi-barbarism 
of Russia, it well becomes them to 
consider whether this political insu- 
Jation, this unpopularity among 
the nations, does not indicate some- 
thing radically wrong or defective 
in the course of public policy. There 
must be something radically perni- 
cious in that course of policy which 
during the experience of so many 
years, has produced nothing better 
than defalcation of revenue, diminu- 
tion of exports, in one yea‘, to the 
amount of 16 millions, withering 
mnanutactures, decrease in shipping, 
disappearance of coin, trade in the 
measures rather than the materials 
of value, long lists of bankruptcy, 
manufactures heaped up in our own 
warehouses and in foreign depots; 
the two great West ladia staples, 
cotiee and sugar, suflering such loss 
as Carries ruin by the very exubes 
rance; the continental system held 
fast, and trom America, embargoes, 
non-utercourse bills, and at length 
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open war succeeding commercial 
hostility.* 

A treaty defensive and offensive 
with France will probably be the 
immediate consequence; and thiy 
treaty, and the conditions of it, will 
become the grand obstacle to any 
sudden conciliation. Tlowever ip. 
partial she may have proved ber. 
self in her conduct to the Belli 
rents, certain it is, that America 
has gratified the most sanguine ex. 
pectations of Napoleon, in thus 
placing herself in a situation, not to 
be changed by either suspension o 
repeal ot acts of Council, aud in 
return, he will be vow as eager as 
before he was tardy, in granting the 
most effectual redress to all their 
complaints; in restoring all confi 
cated property, and in proflering 
conditions of amity, the most flatter 
ing and irresistible, 

* A meeting of the frame-work knitter 
of Leicestershire was lately held at the 
Exchange, to consider, in pursuance ofa 
recommendation of a committee of the 
House of Commons, the Bill about to b 
brought in for the better regulation of 
the hosiery trade. Some discussion t 
place, in the course of which, a Mr. Gard 
ner made the following striking remarks: 
** Gentlemen,” said he, “ what you now 
propose will not remedy the grievances you 
complain of—the disease is too de 
seated to be affected by such means The 
cause of your calamities is the war: give 
us a peace, and the means of trading with 
the peaceable inhabitants of the world, 
and our manufactures will flourish agai, 
We shall not be disputing about peccadik 
loes, whether the stocking is narrowed & 
widened according to rule. Let us unit 
and petition Parliament to grant us a peace 
and that will be an effectual remedy fot 
all the evils the country is now suffering 
under.” 

It has been proved at the Bar of th 
House of Commons, that the town of Bit 
mingham alone has lost by the interrup 
tion of the American trade, the receipt af 
#£.1,200,000 per annum: four-fifths of 
which were paid to the workmen for * 
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Mr. Barlow will now have little 
occasion to reproach the dilatory 
lans of the French minister; and 
it will be ia vain” pretended, on the 
part of the English ministry, that 
the Orders in Council have been re- 
yoked as @ measure of conciliation 
with America. The real reason of 
this revocation was domestic neces 
sity, the distress unexampled, the 
sufferings unprecedented in England, 
of that class of the people on whom 
the prosperity of the country so es- 
sentially depends. The fleets and 
armies of Great Britain displaying 
her power abroad, the labouring ma- 
nufacturers at home obliged to live 
on meal and water, without wages 
to purchase better food, while the 
daily allowance to the prisoners of 
war, in France,.at the regular de- 
pots, is 524 Ib. of beef for 100 men, 
a sufliciency of vegetables, barley 
broth, and 150 lb. of bread, made 
of marketable wheat, It is then to 
be feared, that we shall have little 
credit across the Atlantic, for our 
compulsory repeal of those accursed 
orders that turned out deadly only 
to vurselves; and the United States, 
intheir present attitude, will smile 
at the great furour held out to them, 
which is to satisfy all their claims, to 
arrest all their plans, and to put a 
final stop to all their negociations, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Commissioners appointed to 
fo out to Spanish America, to me- 
diate between the colonies and the 
mother-country, are obliged (by the 
refusal of the Cortes to give them 
necessary powers) to return to Eng- 
land, and thus the United States 
have had leisure to form treaties of 
alliance on their continent, which 
the declaration of war sanctions, as 
most politic, under the present cir- 
cumstances. They will supply Spa- 
tish America with arms; they will 
ester ail its revolutionary projects; 
they will promote the causes of dis- 
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gust against the British which are 
already prevalent ; and in estab. 
lishing the independence of Mexico 
and Peru, they will fortify their 
own freedom, and enlarge, to the 
greatest extent, their commercial 
greatness. Neutrality thrown aside, 
will be the commencement of their 
new era, the birth of a second inde- 
pendence, nor do we think that the 
enlargement in time, for American 
licences, will be deemed a sufficieat 
cause for the return of the most per 
fect good-understanding, and fully 
answer the expectations of those 
who, even at this instant, are aske 
ing, “ Shall we have war with Ame- 
rica?” ‘That is, you would wish to 
make war against neutrality, and be 
at peace with an actual Bellige- 
rent. 

You would, by Orders of Coun. 
cil, blockade American commerce 
from its natural intercourse with 
Europe, and when this operated oaly 
as a stimulus to their domestic mae 
nufactures, while it totally obstructe 
ed the vent of your own, when you 
have nearly broken the habit of going 
to the English market, the former 
slop-shop of the world; when you 
cannot feed your armies or navy on 
coffee, or sugar, but must depend 
for their sustenance, and, in a good 
measure, for your own, (the Ameri- 
can flour and [ndian corn shipped 
to Spain and Portugal, amounting 
to four millions and a half, sterling, 
per annum,) on a supply from 
abroad, then you stand to your anti« 
commercial system, as the palla« 
dium of British prosperity, and just 
at the time a declaration of war is 
made by America, you begin to 
conciliate; when trade was about 
to revive, the looms and manufac- 
tories are again stopped; embargo, 
and non-intercourse, and Orders in 
Council, are all sunk, and super. 
seded by direct hostility ; and ine 
stead of a demand for manufactures, 
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there must be a demand for more 
troops to reinforce our garrisons, a 
demand of ships and seamen to cruize 
at the mouths of the numerous rivers 
on the American coast; “ large de- 
mands must inevitably be made on 
the people, and in the interval be- 
tween the present and ensuing ses- 
sion, they must prepare themselves 
for greatly increased sacrifices.” 
Without any prospect of peace, 
without much to be hoped for even 
from economy, with a tax upon capi- 
tal contemplated ; with the anticipa- 
tion. “ that 102 million 1s to be 
raised, and that this must go on in- 
creasing, till something eflectual 
could be done,” in this foundering 
state of finance, a new war is added, 
in its Consequences most calamitous, 
new coalitions are to be subsidized, 
aud new expeditions to set sail. 
Never could the ingenuity of man 
have invented a system of policy 
more baneful to the eventual mte- 
rests of Great Britain, than this 
course of Orders in Council, which, 
in reality, first sugyested the conti- 
nental exclusion, (May 16th, 1506, 
British blockade from the Ejibe to 
Brest,) and which broadly hinted 
to America the opportune trial of a 
manufacture-—self-dependence. ‘The 
spirit of monopoly always ends in 
its own ruin, War with America 
is not in itself so much to be dreaded, 
but, at this particular crisis, when 
it becomes the complement and 
completion of the continental sys- 
tem. England is a prey to quack 


advertisements, political as well as 


medical, and with due respect to the 
difference of the personages, the 
same deference is paid to the pre- 
scriptions of Brodum, and the pre- 
dictions of Brougham. ‘The cordial 
of an accomodation of all differences 
with America, on the 
their receiving the suspension of our 
orders, does excellently well in sus- 
pending the hysteric languishment 
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of Liverpool speculators, but it mp 
be asked, how this rising politicg 
lawver becomes so intimately x, 
guaited with the designs of th 
American cabinet, or the dispog 
tions of the Ainerican people, wij 
whom war itself will have the ce, 
tain effect of extinguishing all ja 
ty spiritin the public exigence, ay 
tying together the Federalist aj 
the anti-Federalist in the unityd 
Americanism, ‘The mercantile pm 
ty, which in general hangs so loog 
upon country, will look out to th 
South and North of their own cm 
tinent, in the spirit of adventure: 
and Randolph will join with Mad 
son and Monro, in the cause of m 
tional defence, the “ pia arma” of 
Just and necessary war. 

On this side also, we doubt 
that there will shortly be found am 
Cessity of rendering even this 
popular, for most strange as it isi 
is most true, that onr first war wit 
America was popular; and that 
the scourge and shame of nati 
is in general popular, until its pat 
and privations are brought home 
our very doors. War is now 
permanent system of this count} 
the general rule, of which peact 
merely a rare exception, and, wid 
all its apparatus and accompli 
ments, Its contracts, its Commissidll 
its agencies, and its immense 
ties of expenditure, has become # 
most the solitary rade of the k 
The busy transference of indiv 
capital out of commerce, into ® 
ses, land, and any secure dest 
tion, gives a temporary 
prosperity, a quick circulation! 
an apparent rise of all exchany 
able value, which deceives while 
exhilirates, and while every one 
desirous of substantiating by & 
means in his power, the fictit# 
and precarious medium, and pum 
it off bis hands, the consequent? 
tle is called business, though @ 
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10 tical P 
ly a iteelf is sometimes reduced to a dise have contributed so little to the come 
Of the rounting of bank notes with tenpen- mon Cause, as to have returned only 
dispos nv-tokens. In this eager mutation two killed and four wounded, and 
e, With of property, rather than multiplica- this might lead to a conclusion, that 
the cen tion; the banks of deposite and dis- we must make a choice of either 
all pan count make rapid accamulations ; the Portuguese or the Spaniards as our 
Ce, ad and so it will be, unless the swell allies, the two nations having always 
‘ist and in the raver, or increase of circulat- had an irreconcilable hatred to each 
nity ¢ ing medium, carry away the banks other; and the pay and equip- 
le pia themselves ‘Thames will not always ment of our auxiliary army tn one 
80 loon «keep hetween his banks.” part of the Peninsula, exciting the 
to the In this state of popular despon- jealousy and suspending the co- 
WH Com dence, and miercantile difficulty and operation of the other. From se- 
entre; distress, the public mind is animated vera! circumstances, it appeats, that 
1 Mads afresh in the course of military glory. the disposition of the Spanish nation, 
se Of me The victory of Lord Wellington is in regard to English alliance, and 
na” of indeed a splendid achievement, e- even of the Spanish government in 
qually honourable to the army arid its last organization, is materially 
ubt oe the getieral, who appears to have changed, and that the British, since 
nd a ne all the patience and perseverance they left Portugal, are rather in a 
this hecesiary in sustaining the difficul- hostile than a friendly country; 
it is, i ties of a defensive campaign, and all Victory, and victories repeated, will 
war will the promptitude, and coup d’ceil of alone be able to check the secession 
hat wa a distinguished commander, in the from the cause, atid fix the Spauish 
nation period of action. Both armies dp- versatility. Britain has never ex 
its patie pear to be concentrating for a series perienced constancy in any of her 
home of battles, of which this one appears continental connexions, and what is 
now th the auspicious commencement, and gained by subsidy, must at last be 
COUN every advantage, no doubt, will Le maintained by her sword. 
peace me ‘taken of this great opportunity for — To all appearance, the fate and 
nd, Wi driving the Frerich from the whole fortune of Europe, and indeed of 
compal Peninsula, while Napoleon has so_ the world, will depend on the events 
111 1SSIO much to employ him ia the North which will bappen duritig the course 
nse ¥ of Europe. He would willingly, of this summer; and, in trath, with 
come # no doubt, keep up a wat of ma- so much of the weal or woe of man- 
the lat heuvre in Spain, and of expenditure kind depending on the issue, it is 
ndivid in England, until his invasion of wonderful how much of both, in 
nto Russia be decided; but, at this such a situation depeads upon the 
» destid great Crisis of the continent, such precarious life of one or two indi- 
flush delay will be renderetl impracti- viduals. Whether the Emperor of 
LiONs fabie, by the re-inforcements of our all the Russias will, be banished by 
xchat #fmies from Sicily, and from home, Bonaparte into Siberia, or whetiiet 
 whileMmm Which must distract’ and keep di- Bonaparte, with bis armies, will be 


ry one vied the French forces, whose caught in the gigantic mau-trap of 


bye preety or immediate concentra-. the Russian desert, when. the ap- 
 fictitt bee, have the best chance of proach of winter shall barricade ihe 
d pus ‘ “aye, resisting the celetity and realms of frost, must ere long be 
juent . Fof Lord Wellington. determined. After passing the Vise 
ugh tf ™ 18 matter of surprise, that in tula aod the Niemen, raising Po- 


the try; ; eae 
rettying day of the 22d, ult., the land from the dead, dispersing we 


hiv fs : , oration: 
BE trsal Spanish Nation” should Russian divisions, and taking the 
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entrenched camp at Dunaberg, from 
his situation at the great angle form- 
ed by the Dwina, he is nearly at 
equal distances from Petersburgh 
and Moscow, and threatens to pos- 
sess himself of either capital. The 
conquest of the capital secures the 
conquest of the country; but in 
g ining this, it is not so mach the 
resistance of the enemy, as that 
of the elements which he has to op- 
pose, the numberless difficulties of 
provisioning large armies in coun- 
tries laid waste by fire, and the un- 
certainty of baving his rear always 
sufficiently protected from the inva- 
sion of a Baltic coalition, or the in- 
fidelity of the powers in bis alli- 
ance. His distance from France is 
a circumstance that doubles the dan- 
ger of hissitaation, particularly when 
his armies are figtiting at both the 
extremes of Europe, and the ne- 
cessity of a central intelligence and 
direction seems almost essential to 
success) But he is a genius who has 
always descried afar «ff the possi- 
bility of things, and finding means 
in the Very daring, has manifested, 
that to be only extraordinary which 
to the rest of mankind appears im- 
practicable, If in consequence of 
eace being actually satified between 

urkey and Russia, the army of the 
latter power on the Danube be free 
to act against the French invader, 
he will be in a sitoation more justly 
named hazardons, than any he ever 
experienced. Sureiy, if the domi- 
nation of this man be so grievs 
ous as has been represented, we 
shall how see in France and else- 
whére a manifestation. of resistance 
to his power. His sense of its sta- 
bility is apparent, from the distance 
of his milnary enterprize, 

The renovation of Poland is bat 
one of his militéty expedients. He 
has no feeling nor sympathy with 
popular freedom. His breath ani 
mates the precarious public spirit 
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of Poland, and with a still st 
breath, he can, the next m 
extinguish it, Hisown glory indy 
of France, is the exclusive pass 
that monopolizes his mind. He fig 
conquers; he then confederates; ag 
afterwards makes use of these cm 
federations fur conquests still mon 
remote. He guarantees liberty 
Poland, as he does the integrity” 
the Ottoman Empire, which we gil 
think will combine its operatioy 
with his inroad into Russia, a 
thus form a compressing circle rougl 
that vast country, on every sik 
diminishing its pewer, and co 
tracting its dimensions. Yet & 
though the independence of Poland 
from circumstance and _ situatiog, 
is, at best, but extremely precariow, 
we think that every man who hata 
country, and every [Irishman whe 
has had a country, will recogni: 
(in the latter case with a melanche 
ly pleasure,) the vigour and vitality 
of expression in many parts of 
late Polish declaration. We migh 
quote these passages, but it ist 


ey 


to bury them in the same grave wil 
other vain regrets, and unprofital 
recollections. ! 
Let Ireland, as becometh her he 
miliatio, if possible, forget the 
past, which overshadows the soil, 
and incapacitates if from adapting 
self to the comparative insignificane 
of political stuation, Let us cor 
gratulate our countrymen on tht 
liberality of an Eoulish Bishop, aot 
the prodent policy of an Enght 
Lord Lieutenant. The one sets # 
eXampte to his brethren, in his ¢ 
did and covrageous answer to tt 
Caiholic address; and the other, # 
disbanding the Armagh yeomailfy 
for disobedience to the officer ## 
had subscribed the Protestant pe 
tion, has set an example—to Aime 
The whole circumstance, the 
for disbanding, and the motives # 


the coaduct of government, oj” 
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to have 


io the kingdom. 


tions civi 


tary insubordination, Government 


should prepare the public, and pre- 
pare itself, for the events of the 
next session of Parliament. 

Let other pens emblazon the deeds 


ofwar-~THE GLORIOUS VICTO. | 


RY! as it is emphatically called, 
at Salamanca, in Spain, Lord Wel- 
lington as a military man may have 
reat merit; and a prodigal waste 
of human blood and human happi- 
ness may furnish a theme for the 
statesman and poet to lavish ill ap- 
plied encomiuins, 
illuminations, and the glow of a cou- 
tagious enthusiasm, there is a danger 
of forgetting the absurdity and fu- 
tility of the causes, for which we are 
at war, and for which, under many 
and various contradictory pretexts, 


f we have been at war, with little in- 


termission, for nearly twenty years, 
Victory may now be necessary to 
support a nearly sinking state : but 
then it is the same necessity, which 
a desperate gamester brings on him- 
self, who, after a continued run of 
ill luck, having lost his last shilling 
of ready money, and his estate, 
pledges, as his last stake, his house, 
and family’s remaining comforts—- 
but by one lucky throw, redeems 
himself for a short time from imme- 
diate ruin. Happy would the na- 
toa be, if, instead of being madly 
transported by a flattering victory, 
which may yet prove delusive in its 
consequences, they only applied it, 
as all victories onght'to be, for the 
urable purposes of procuring 
peace, and a cessation of the mise- 
ries of war. Mae Re 
TheFrench armies have been hither- 
'0 10 general eminently unsuccessful 


im the peninsula. ‘If they should al- 
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heen directed to be read at 


the head of every veomanry Corps 
This would mani- 


fest the impartiality of a protective 
and paternal government. that sance 
‘i discord as little as mit 


In the glare of 
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timately be expelled, the results 
likely to follow would probably in 
no respect compensate for the pant | 
losses of blood and treasure expend- 
ed in the contest. ‘The restora- 
tion of the feeble Ferdinand, and of 
the Inquisition, however gratifying 
to the friends of corruption, and the 
supporters of the doctrine, that go- 
vernment ought to be for the benefit 
of those who can obtain a share in 
the management of it, and not ex- 
clusively for the good of the whole, 
would not be noble, virtuous objects, 
such as ought to satisfy a reflecting 
people, fund of liberty for them- 
selves, and sincerely desirous to 
communicate its blessings to others, 
The circumstances of the times cause 
a fear that so ennobling a disposition 
is not generally prevalent in the 
British isles at present. A leaning 
appears to the side of despotism and 
arbitrary power. Among other in- 
stances of this tendency of antipathy 
to liberty, perhaps the general dis- 
like to the Americans of the United 
States may be traced, as they must 
be acknowledged to have the {reest 
governinent now existing, and for 
this reason, their institutions, and 
their maxims of policy, and their 
actions, are subjected to much oblo- 
quys which, notwithstanding some 
efects in their ational character, 
is yet in many instances undeserved, 

The issue of the present contest 
in the north of Europe must materi- 
ally effect the interests of Great 
Britain. If Bonaparte succeed, the 
ports of the north will be rigorously 
shut against British ships, as one 
of the sacrifices by which Russia 
and Swedea must purchase peace. 
The London editors, those caterers 
fur the public, and on whom the 
publi¢ too implicitly and ideotishly 
rely, tell us that the Russians retreat 
on purpose ; but in contradiction to 
this suppositiva, it appears unace- 
couulable, that if their retreat is yo. 
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luntary and pre-arranged, they 
should leave their magazines to the 
French, or else burn them to secure 
them from the assailants. 

The state of Poland ismade, by the 
crafty policy of Bonaparie, to de- 
pend on future events, The resta- 
ration of an independent goyeraiment 
to that unhappy distracted country 
hinges on the contingencies of the 
war, and the subsequent peace. 
Bonaparte’s cautiously guarded an- 
sewer is sufficient to remove ail 
hopes, if any are now found, who 
cherish such illusions, that he would 
aid any country in recovering their 
rights for their own sakes, and frou 
any regard to liberty and justice. 
He alse is “a crowned robber,” 
and would act no more justly towards 
the Poles than their three former 
spuilers. If he considered it likely 
to promote the objects of his ambi- 
tion, he could adopt the canting 

shraseology of restoring liberty ; bat 
the Poles, or any other-nation, trust- 
ing to him, would find themselyes 
miserably deceived. He ‘tells ths 
Poles that his alliance with Austria 
may stand in the way of establishing 
their independence. He would e¢- 
qually sell them to the Russians, if 
by doing so, he obtained his pur- 
poses. Despots are not to be. trust- 
ed; they may, for sefish ends, adopt 
the accents of liberty: but the am- 
bition of a conqueror ts incompatible 
with any generous or liberal regards 
for others. It insulates a man, and 
cuts him off from all the tender sym- 

athies of life. In this respect, A- 
ee Cesar, Bonaparte, and 
ail other conquerors are alike. 

Notwithstanding the reports in the 
French papers to the contrary, as 
noticed Th = Retrospect, the treaty 
of peace between the Russians and 
Turks has been ratified by the latter, 

The Catholic cause goes forward 
successfully through alternate gleams 
of sunshine and storm, and appears 


rapidly to be approaching to its fy) 
completion. Much has been achies. 
ed during the last 12 months, bothiq 
England and Ireland, i the way ¢f 
removing prejadices. The eneinig 
of emancipation complain thatthe, 
tholics are not sufficiently submissive 
Ifthey had lowered their tone, to & 
commodate their decided enemies, 
or even to please lukewarm or tal 
friends, they would not have obtaig 
ed any accessiop of strength to thei 
cause, nor inveed would they have 
deserved it. We still hear of seen 
ritiés and guards gygainst foreign ne 
mination of bishops, and the powé 
of the Pope, required from 
Catholics. Away with all degrading’ 
distinctions! Grant nobly, and dm 
reservediy ! So only can gratitude 
be purchased. ‘The -Cathoiics, th 
der many years proscription, hart 
shown that the power of the Pog 
has ‘had no practical injtrious efled 
an their loyalty to a Protestaiit ge 
vernment. If their loyalty Hassle 
proof under a system, at first 
persecution, afterwards, — softent 
down to disability, and gradually a 
suming still milder features, © 
should mistrust towards them be 
continued, When they shall obtelt 
the full completion of their Wit 
es of being put on an entire egie 
lity with Protestants. If the m 
tural right of judging for them 
selves in all points not trenching @ 
the rights of others, is granted lt 
them, it is difficult to perceive het 
a line can be drawn, to admit 
complete toleraiion of their religil 
opinions, and yet restrain thems 
to one of their tenets, which Ie 
them to adopt the suprem e 
of the Bishop of Rome in spirit 
more especially as their opponer 
caunot adduce an instance of @ 
‘ated of the Pope having yee ? 
nused to the injury of the state; # 
as the vesting of the power of @ Hg! 
on the nomination of Lrish Bip 
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in the Crown, would increase the 
already overgrown and undue influ- 
ence of government ; and give to 
the minister of the day a controul 
over the Cahoiic priesthood and hier- 
archy, dangerous to the safety of 
the constitution, Qn the broad prin- 
ciple of universal religious liberty, 
the state ought not to intefere with 
the dogmata of any sect, but leave 
each sect to follow their own judg- 
ment, ig the nomination of their 
Bishops or other officers. An en- 
lightened legislature has only to 
guard the state from receiving any 
mjury, and cautiously to abstain 
from all farther interterence with 
teligious Opinions. [tis ume enough 
to dread dan er from the Pope, 
when any practical inconvenieyce 
is felt: nor ought we to make a 
bogbear of Bonaparte’s jufluence 
Wver the Pope, till we find it has 
heen exerted injuriously to these 
Hations. Measures of tancied pre- 
Caution have in most instances 
strengthened that spirit of medaing 
interierence, which leads to perse- 
Culion. 

The stratagems of the enemies to 
liberality have, during this month, 
been again apparent in the rumours, 
of an intended massacre by the Ca- 
tholics in the County of Kilkenny, 
afew days previous to the intended 
Catholic meeting. This is only a 
Counterpart to the attempts to terri- 
fy the inhabitants of the Counties 
of Down and Done all iast year, by 
the pretended oaths asserted by the 
falgery called loyal, to have been 
taken by Catholics, and which stra- 
lagems we denounced ti former num- 
bers of this Mayazme, These ru- 
mours are detached parts of that ne- 
farious systema which seeks, by «divide 

Xmen of diilerent religious opin 
Os, lo serve the peromcious imterest- 
ed purposes of a party. it is 40 be 

ped these scucmes will, by their 
frequen. detection, soun jose their 
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power of producing farther delu- 
sion. 

It was proved at the last assizes 
at Enniskillen, that yeomen, with 
arms in their hands, had opposed the 
execution of the jaws by the officers 
of the revenue. Such conduct, the 
Judge, Baron M‘Clelland, emphati- 
cally denominated rebellion, yet 
these men belong to a class loud 
in their professions of exclusive loyal- 
ty. At Armagh, a corps of yeo- 
manry, it appears, have been tise 
banded, for highly improper con- 
duct,* 

Lord Castlereagh, in a late speech 
in the House of Commons, at once 
proclaimed the loyalty of Oranges 
men, and his own profligacy, by. 
submitting to continue in his place, 
when such doings were carrying on 
in Opposition to his own opinions, 
He partly attempted to deny that 
torture bad been practiséd in Ire- 
land in 1798; bat fincing the assere 
tion too strong, even for his hatdie 
hoad, he sought ta evade the full 
force of the personal application to 
himself, by denyin., he was the au- 


: rR 
* The Sollowing account of this transaction 
is extracted from the Belfast Commercial, Chrow 
nicle of the 19th inst. 
“ THE ARMAGH YEOMANRY. 

** On the 4th of June some very cone 
spicuous symptoms of iusubordination 
were exhibited by several of the members 
of this corps, in throwing down. their 
arms, and retusing to serve under their 
officer, Mr. Barnes, because, as a private 
individual, he had tnought proper to sign 
the Petition in favour of Catholic ¢manct- 
pation... In ¢cunsequence of which, on 
the 2d of July, a serjeant and, nime prir 
vates, were, dismissed the corps, tor their 
‘very culpable and ita conduct,” 
Upon that occasiou, however, q dangerous 
and mutinous spirit mantfested itself among 
the corps, and the whole circumstances 
having therefore uadergone a strict inves- 
tigation, the result was what. might have 
been expected—the Armagh Yeomanry, we 
understand, are disbanded, by order of his Ex 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant,” 
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thor, but admitted by implication, 
that the measures were forced on 
governmen! ; and rather than resign, 
he submitted to follow, when he 
could not controul. His memorable 
words, which afford so full an ex) o- 
sition of the Orange system, re- 
orted by the news-papers as part of 

fis speech, are deserving of being 
held in remembrance.—*“ The loyal 

rty in Ireland were in a sort of 
rebellion against the government uself.” 
These words are a good comment on 
the past and present state of a des- 
perate faction in Ireland, 

The doctrine of the law of libel 
appears to he more justly settled in 
France than with us, where, by a 
fiction in law. jest libel should pro. 
voke to a breach of the peace, it has 
been held technically in opposition 
to truth, justice, and common sense, 
«“ that the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel.” Truth is admitted 
as a defence by the penal code of 
the French Empire. Article 370— 
“Ifa charge or imputation made a- 

inst any person be legally proved, 
its author shall not be subject to pu- 
nishment. No proof shall be con- 
sidered as /ega/, but such as shall 
result from a judgment, or other 
authentic act, or instrument of writ- 
ing.” 

We refer our readers to Christo- 

her Wyvill’s petition in favour of 
fitnetty of conscience ; to the reso- 
lutions and petitions of the Westmin- 
ster meeting ; and to the address 
of the Catholhes of Ireland to the 
Bishop of Norwich, and bis answer, 
as highly important recent transac. 
tions, to which we ‘have given a 
place among the Documents. 

fd 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
ae 
[Ze the Propricor: of the Belfast Magazine, 
onnpetiiticnne 

Be not surprised at the liberty I 
take, or the attention or trouble to 
which the enclosed may expose you, 
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as Proprietors of the  Belfay 
Monthly Magazine. It is a faithfy 
transcript of the “ Prelude” to by 
prefixed to the second evtition of 
Narrative, which I sent off to th 
printer yesterday. I shall not i, 
sult you, by bespeaking your fy 
vour, or even your lenity, in 
observations which may occur re, 
specting that Narrative. IL wish ity 
contents to be candidly considered, 
and freely discussed, Wherever 
that shall be done, I fear not the 
issue On My own account. For every 
assertion of tact, | have produced 
undeniable authority. For ev 
thing else, | have repeatedly ap 

ed to the Synod, and proposed 
acknowledge any, or every error, 
into which [ may have been led by 
misinformation, during my _ exile; 
and Lam happy in being able to say, 
that I will produce such circum 
stantial evidence of every thi 
which [ have even suggested, as will 
justify my information fully to every 
candid mind. 

My wish is, that if the Proprie 
tors of the Belfast Monthly Mage 
zine shali deem the enclosed worthy 
ofa place, aud have room for it this 
mouth, they would be so good ast 
insert jt. 

I must observe, that from the 
lateness of my knowledge, that 4 
“ Prelude” to the 2d edition would 
be necessary, and the hurry it 0 
casioned, | could not forward ths 
sooner. 

My only apology shall be, a request 
thie” Unions sry: Beer will con 
my case as their own, and do as @ 
candour shall appertain. ; 

My anxiety to have the proceeh 
ing published, or announced, as soad 
as may be convenient, arises from 
learning, that my friends are sh 
prised, that | have taker no noticed 
the Report and Minute. 

1 am yours, very sincerely, 

Wituiam Street Dickso™ 

Keady, August 26th, 1812. 
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GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


« Ata Meeting of the General Synod 
of Ulster, at Cookstown, on the 2d 
and 3d July, 1812, the following 
Resolutions were agreed to :— 

« On referrng to the Syn xl’s mie 
nutes of 1799, it was unanimously 
resolved, that by the phrase, ‘ im- 
plicated in treasonable or seditious 
practices,’ the Synod did not mean 
to express any thing more, than that 
Dr. Dickson and Mr. Smith, two of 
the persons therein alluded to, had 
been confined by Government, un- 
der suspicion of treason and sedition, 
and that this Synod now attaches no 
other meaning to that expression, 
and if that expression has heen other- 
wise understood or applied, the 
meaning of the Synod has been mis- 
conceived. 

“Resolved unanimously, That it 
isthe opinion of this Synod, that in 
the Narrative published by Dr. 
Dickson, there are a number of 
gros mis-statements and misrepre- 
sentations, highly injurious to the 
reputation of the ministers of this 
body. 

* The Synod having thought pro- 
per, that Dr. Dickson shovld pub- 
licly retract his mis-statements and 
misrepresentations, and Dr. Dickson 
having expressed a wish that the 
Synod should prepare a declaration 
to that effect, the Synod appoint 
Messrs. John ‘Thom; -on, James Hor- 
ner, Samuel Hanna, William Wright, 
and James Bankhead, to meet this 
evening, and draw up a form of de+ 
claration for Dr. Dickson to sign.” 


“ Friday morning, July 3d, 
seven o'clock, a.m. 
“The Committee appointed to 
vraw up a form of declaration for 


Dr. Dickson's signature, submitted 
ato the Synod, which, after an 
amendment, was approved of, and 
Panded to Dr, Dickson, for his con- 


Mécration, until next sederunt, 
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« The declaration is as follows:— 


« «From a sense of the duty which 
I owe to myself, to the public, and 
especially to the Reverend Synod of 
Ulster, I feel myself called upon to 
acknowledge and declare, in the 
must public and solemn manner, 
that my publication, entitled, a Nare 
rative of the Confinement and Exile of 
William Steele Dickson, D.D., cone 
tains a number of mis-statements and 
misrepresentations, (partly arising 
from misconception,) injurious to 
the character of the ministers of this 
body, and to the Presbyterian cause, 
and I hope this Reverend Body will 
now accept my acknowledgments of 
my deep regret, and sincere Contri« 
tion, for having published them.’ ” 


« Friday, half-past ten, a.m. 


«“ Dr. Dickson having considered 
the form of declaration offered to 
him by this Synod, expressed his 
determination to decline giving it his 
signature. 

«« Moved, That Dr. Dickson be 
suspended, ab officio, until he shall 
publicly retract his mis-statements 
and misrepresentations respecung 
the ministers of this body, in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Synod. 

“To this motion, the followin 
amendment was moved and seraca 
to, That the consideration of this 
business be postponed till the meet 
ing of the Synod next year, to allow 
Dr. Dickson an opportunity of pub- 
licly retracting his mis-statements 
and misrepresentations. 
~ © Resolved ananimously, That this 
Synod return Dr Black their hearty 
thanks for the display of zeal and 
ability manifested by him in vindi- 
cating the honour and character of 
this body from the aspersions cone 
tained in Dr. Dickson’s Narrative, 
and that he be requested to publish 
his statement in vindication of the 
ininisters of the Synod. 

“ Dr. Black was thanked accord- 
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ingly from the chair, and promised 
to comply with the request of the 
Synod. “ Taumwas Cumine, 

“ Clerk of General Synod.” 


Prelude to be prefixed co the second edi= 
tion of Dr. Dickson’s Narrative. 


THAT the preceding Report, and 
the Minute subjoined, deserve some 
attentions will be admitted by all 
who read them, ‘That they refer 
to, or implicate matters Ceserving 
the most serious consideration of the 
Presbyterians of Ulster, appears to 
me equally obvious, _ And that they 
involve interests dearer than lite, to 
every man of truth and honour, and 
much more to a minister of the gos- 
pel, every man possessing virtuous 
sensibility, must feel. They con- 
tain in their substance, and exhibit 
in their complexion matter, which 
Will leave a stain wherever it may 
fall, dark, deeply engrained, per- 
haps indelible. 

That I should be at ease, even 
tnder a suspicion that this stain 
should be impressed on my name, 
cannot be conceived, after the at- 
tempts already made. Whether or 
hot it ought, the redders of my Nar- 
tative shall have as fair au oppor- 
tunity of judging as I can supply. 
The proceedings of the last Synod 
have given the business an impor- 
tance to which it would not, other- 
wise, bave preferred any claim, and 
opened an ample field tor bold sur- 
mise, rash judgment, aod unguarded 
censure, under the impulse of feel- 
ing, rather than the guidance of in- 
formation. 

‘lo the attentive reader, it must 
appear, that the “ mis-statements 
and misrepreseniations” charged in 
the Synod’s minute, are neither li- 
mited in number, nor defined in 
quality; and, consequently, cannot 
be distinctly ac knowledged, retract- 
ed, or repelled. Tt is true, Dr. 
Black, in his display of “ zeal and 
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ability, in vindication of the » 
nisters of the Synod,” memigy 
six; but as I neither took notes jp 
employed any other so to di} 
cannot pretend to recollect the 
clearly, or specify them corre 
This has obliged me to delay » 
? retractations;” or refutations, , 
whatever they may be, much long 
than I wished or intended, J» 
add, much longer than I expe 
as the publication of Dr. Black 
zealous and able statement in yi 
cation of the ministers of the Syy 
would have supplied the defects 
the minute. In this expeeta 
I was encouraged by the D 
having addressed the Synod from 
written paper, and promised to 
ply with their request to publish & 
statement, as soon as he should} 
recovered from the fatigues to whic 
he had been laiely exposed. 
ever having heard of his labours 
the metropolis, and some other] 
in the laudable pursuit of infor 
tion and instruction, on interetti 
subjects; knowing the length oft 
journeyings, and witnessed his emt 
ordinary exertions, both of body 
mind, at Cookstown, | became 
prehensive, on recollection, that 
weariness and debility, might be 
some duration. Under this 
hension, | took the liberty of i 
ling the Doctor with a letter, da 
July 16th, requesting, “ thatl 
would be 80 good “as to inform 
what the six charges were, 
he had specified against my 
tive, at the late meeting of Sy 
as also respecting some other 
ters, to bim, perhaps, unimpo 
but to me of some consed 
Having received no answer tot 
onthe 8th instant, I presa 
that day, to repeat my 
with some tittle addition; whi 
quest has not yet been complied vl 
This still leaves me under the @ 
ability of making retractations 04 
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manner, satisfactory OT unsatisfac- 
tory, to the Synod. This disability 
J stated, repeatedly, to the Reverend 
Body, and called upon them, when 
talking, a8 men in their sleep, 
ahout the retractation of libels and 
mis-statements unnumbered and un- 
defined; to specify them in writeng, 
and note the passages in the Narra- 
tive where they respectively began 
and ended. ‘This they declined. 
However, so soon as this shall be 
done, either by Dr. Black’s pro- 
mised publication, or his answers to 
my letters, every retractation, consis- 
tent with truth and honour, shall be 
exhibited to the publiceye. How 
far they may be deemed satisfactory 
to the Syaod, 1 do not presume to 
conjecture. That they will satisfy 
every other man, and body of men, 
pretending to common sense, can- 
dour, and honesty, I humbly trust. 
And if the Doctor’s communications 
shall be withholden, even for a short 
ume, | shall publish a review of the 
preceding minute, in all its parts, 
and a faithful Scacement of what can 
be clearly ascertained by or from it; 
as also, o1 the Proceedings of Synod 
Connected with it. For the accom- 
plishment of this promise, every 
thing is nearly ready for the press, 
Pxcept what may be supplied by, or 
ecome necessary from, the Doctor’s 
towmuuications to the .public, or to 
ne. 

Here, I feel myself induced; in 
the mean time, to request that my 
readers may not be misled, by a¢- 
taching the common and approved 
Meany to wo short words ip the 
Preceding minute, as they might 
thereby be tempted to charge me 
With meanness or evasion. ‘Lhe for- 
mer ts (“wish”) in the last para- 
kph of the Minute. of July 2d. 
Duch “ wish,” or, as the correspon- 
rh =n oor L never expressed. 

\) ct is, the Synod de- 
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man ted, from me, a retractation, &e. 
This [ peremptortly refused, as it 
was impossible for me to know what 
1 was required to retract, and called 
upon them, as I had done belore, to 
specity the alleged mis-statements, 
&c., in writing, with a form of re- 
tractation satisfactory to themselves 5 
adding, that when these were pro- 
duced, I would tell them what I 
would do. Was this the expression 
of a wish? I think not. Yet, I 
candidly own; I felt a wish that 
they would do so, that I might have 
their object in a visible form, and 
a power of presenting it to the world, 
as delineated by their own pen. The 
specification they declined, as tor- 
merly, but prepared a form of re- 
tractation, which will command the 
attention of all who shail read it; 
and which, as the correspondent 
writes, “I deelined signing,” and 
to whch, as the Clerk of the Synod, 
ina more full, more sonorous, and 
better rounded phraseology, says, 
“IT expressed my determioation to 
decline giving my signature.” 

Here, I take ‘the liberty of sug- 
gésting, that neither the one, nor 
the other, of these expressions, is 
free from misrepresentation. | nei- 
ther declined, nor expressed my deter- 
mination to decline, giving my sigita- 
ture. To “ decline” signifies to step 
or turn aside from, to ayoid, to shun, 
&c. I did not shun, evade, or 
meanly shrink from the demand of 


Signature. J met iinthe face, with 
mingied feelings of astonishment, 


sorrow; and contempt. I rejected it 
with disdain; and declared that I 
would not sign that, or any other 
paper, expressing, or implying, thas 
1 bad ever written or represeuced 
falsehood as truth, knowing or be- 
lieving it to be such.— Nay, | could 
not suppress the exclamation : “What 
must be the astonishment of the 
world, on reading this paper, to dis- 
cover that any body of mea, pos- 
x 
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sessed of, or even pretending to, 
common-sense, decency, aud diss 
cretion, could be seduced, or over= 
awed, into the preparation of such a 
paper, or its presentation for signua- 
ture, to any rational being ! 1!” 

| hope I shall be excused for this 
petty criticism,® as it must appear, 
where it stands, as puerile, pedantic, 
or peevish Bat, when they attend 
to the synodical explanation of a 
synodical phrase, in the first part of 
the preceding minute, they will per- 
ceive, not only its propriety, but the 
necessity, of great cauuon, and un- 
common critical abilities, to ascertain 
the meaning of the plainest and most 
common expressions, when used by 
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To that piblic my first Statemy & 
was addressed. Before it, I shy c 



















































t xpose my vindication, retractation, , 
refutations, &e. &e. And ig iy t! 
judgment [shall cheertully acgy, I 
esce, b 
Every mean shall be used, an i 
every exertion made, to reader th , 
circulation of my retractations, && : 
as extensive asthat of my Narratiy ac 
has been, or may be; that my tho hi 
sands of subscribers, embracing num 4 
bers of the first rank, fortone, aul 
characier, in the kingdom, whow - 


geod opinion it shall be the prided lit 


iny life to preserve, and whos sp 
friendship I shall ever remenbe ha 
with gratitude, may be rescued foam ™ 











that Rev. Body, according to thew the dangerous and destructive errs rs 
present duditudinarian mode of ex- into which my mis-sta!ements and my r 
position, representations, respecting the “do | 
Without dilating farther on what minant faction” in the Synodd or 
shall soon be exhibited at large, per- Ulster may have betrayed them: th 
mit me now to request that the pub. or convinced that I am not ye oe . 
lic may suspend their tinal judgment destitute of principle, so notoriow 
of the vague and indefinite charges for misrepresentation, so jusily th 
contained in the synod’s minure—or Chargeable with injuring the char 
rather the avempts therein made, by ter of the Presbyterian ministers @ ti 
hold resoluuuons, to repel, or invali- the interests of the Presbyterias ce 
date the charges, which my Narra- cause, as Dr. Black and his accom r 
ive extibits agamst a “dominant — plices. a hare i 
faction” in that body, unul they attempted to expose me ; or rathet $3 
stall be duly weighed and appreciat- to allure, or intimidate me into anes had 
ed. Whether the one, or the other, posure of myself, under my owe - 
ov ether, shall be deemed of any signature. she 
Weight or value, when erhlibited Wittam Sree. Dienst Th 
lace to face, and fairly tried in the | fort 
bulunce, depends on that public. August 26th, 1812, side 
my, 
ene B 
fron 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCES, all | 
Vac 
Sas oe 
VACCINATION, National Vaccine Establishmet ia 
hen vet Leicester-Square, March 9th, 4812 hum 
oan a ee 7 Sir vatf 
Report of prlicpory Ader agy' * igh saleail The Board of the National Vaccine! ba 
, ; . tablishment have the honour of rept et 
Io the Right Honourable Richard Ry- to you, that during the year 18il, @ I 
der, Principal Secretary of State, Home Surgeons appointed by their authority * from 
Department, Ke. Ke. the nine stations in London, having iy! 
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3,149 persons, and have distri- 
hured 23,794 charges of Vaccine Lymph 
to the public. The number vaccinated 
this year rather exceeds that of the year 
1910, and the demand for Lymph has 
heen often so great, that it could not be 
jmmediatel y supplied. ‘ ' : 

They have great satisfaction in stating, 
that sace the commencement of this es- 
tablishment, not a single instance of the 
accession of Small-pox, after Vaccination, 
has occurred to any of the vaccinating 
surgeons of the nine stations, 

The Beard report, that they have been 
lately furnished with many satisfactor 
official documents from the Naval and Mi- 
litary departments of Government, re- 
specting the progress of Vaccination, and 
have likewise obtained some other authen- 
tic papers on the subject, containing much 
important information. They think it ex- 
pedient to lay before you a summary of 
their contents. 

lt appears, that in consequence of an 
order from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, Vaccination has been prac- 
tied in che navy to a great extent; and 
although it has not been universally adopt- 
ed, the mortality from the small-pox, a- 
mong seamen, is already greatly diminished. 

In the Army, the practice of Vaccina- 
tion has been long established, by an or- 
der from the Commander-in-Chief, and 
itselfects have been decidedly beneficial ; 
for almost the only persons among the 
troops who have lately Leen affected with 
suall-pox, have been either recruits, who 
had received the infection previous to 
their enlistment, or soldiers who had not 
been vaccinated, on the supposition of 
their having had the varivlous disease. 
Thus, with a few exceptions, a disorder 
formerly $0 fatal to the troops, is now con- 
“dered as nearly extinguished in the ar- 
my, 

By information transmitted to the Board, 
from their numerous correspondents in 
all parts of the country, it appears, that 
Vaccination js almost ever y where gaining 
ground, throughout the British dominivns, 
Cough its progress is very different in 
“lerent places; and it is found, that the 
Di deaths from the small-pox is 
liedaeal decreasing, i proportion as 
“areca becomes more general, and 
"1 ae di om ot the small-pox declines. 
from the i ‘ aren °. of the siall-pox 
the Re: = of Ceylon, was noticed in 

port of last year: and the Board 


cinated 
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has now the pleasure of stating, from 
sources of autheatic and satisfactory intor- 
mation, that, in consequence of Vaccina- 
tion, this dreadful disease has in no in- 
stance lately occurred in the Island of 
Anglesey, in the populous city of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in the town of Pet- 
worth, or in the adjoining district 

Through the different counties of Eng 
land, the practice of Vaccination is be- 
coming general, and the small-pox is gra- 
dually declining; and even in London, 
where the opposition to the new inocula. 
tion has been most violent, itis prevailing, 
and its salutary effects are becoming daily 
more evident. At present, by the best 
estimates we are able to make, it appears, 
that nearly two thirds of the children an- 
nually born in the metropolis, are vaccin- 
ated either by charitable institutions, or 
private practitioners; and that the num- 
ber of deaths by small-pox has propors 
tiunably decreased. Previous to the dis- 
covery of Vaccination, the average num- 
ber of deaths by small-pox, within the 
bills of mortality, was 2,000 annually; 
whereas, in the last year, only 751 
persons have died of that disease, al- 
though the increase of population within 
the last ten years has been 133,139. ‘The 
increase of population throughout Great 
Britain, in the same period of time, has 
been 1,409,000; and ‘to these augmen- 
tations the practice of Vaccination has pro- 
bably much contributed, 

The Reports from the Cow-pock Insti- 
tution ia Dublin are of the most favours 
able nature, and furnish sufficient reason 
to believe, that since the introduction of the 
Vaccine, preventive, the mortality from 
small-pox has considerably declined in that 
city. The correspondence of the Insutu- 
tion affords satisfactory evidence of the 
progressive increase of Vaccination through- 
out Ireland. In most of the principal 
towns of that kingdom, the poor have the 
advantage of gratuitous ineculation with 
cow pox, either at the hospitals, or at the 
houses of the physicians; and it is stated, 
that among the higher ranks, Vaccination 
is universally adopted. 

‘Phe accounts trom Scotland, particular- 
ly those from the Faculty at Glasgow, 
which have been transmitted to the Board, 
furnish evidence of the general and rapid 
increase of Vaccination in the northern 
parts of the Island, and give the most sa- 
tisfactory proofs of the success and eflica. 
cy of the practice, 
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Notwithstanding the incontrovertible 
evidence of the very great advantages of 
Vaccination, it is much to be lamented, 
that there are still some medical practition- 
ers, though the number of them is com- 
paratively small, who obstinately persist 
in disseminating by inoculation the con- 
tayion of small-pox, and who strenuously 
encourage and support, especially among 
the lower orders of the people, the preju- 
dices against the new practice; rumours 
are industriously spread abroad, of de- 
forming and loathsome diseases produced 
by this practice; and numerous Mis-state- 
ments of cases are published, of the occur- 
rence of small-pox after Vaccination. 
That, in some instances, the small-pox has 
affected persons who have been most care- 
fully vaccinated, 1s sufficiently established, 
nor ought we to be surprised at this, when 
we consider, that the inoculation for the 
sinall-pox sometimes fails, and that seyeral 
cases may be produced, in which per- 
sons have been affected with the natural 
disease more than once in the course of 
lite. The number of instances of small. 
pox after Vaccination, however, is very 
small, and we may fairly presume, that in 
proportion as improvements are made in 
the practice, such occurrences will be still 
more rare. 

The Board have infinite satisfaction in 
stating the two following important and 
decisive facts in proot of the efficacy and 
gafety of Vaccination, viz.—that in the 
cases which have come to their knowledge, 
the smail-pox after Vaccination, with a 
very few exceptions, has been a mild dis- 
ease ; and that out of the many hundred 
thousand persons Vaccinated, not_a single 
weil-authenticated insiance bas been com- 
municated to them, of the occurrence of 
a fatal sinall-pox after Vaccination. 

They cannot conclude their Report, 
without adverting to the mischiefs which 
are daily arising from the diffusion of the 
fatal contagion of small-pox in the com- 
munity, in consequence of Variolous Inec- 
ulation, among the lower classes of the 
people, which constantly keeps up the 
contagion, and where it saves a single life, 
exposes numbers to a most dangerous dis- 
ease. It is greatly to be wished, that this 
evil could be checked, by such measures 
as Government in its wisdom might judge 
proper to frame, in order to prevent the 
spreading of the small-pox, and thus keep- 
ing up a conunual source of infection in 
the heart of the metropolis, 
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The constant renewal of the conta: 
of small pox in this capital, which they 
so deeply lament, is strikingly Contras. 
ed with the advantages enjoyed by sever! 
of the other capitals in Europe, in cons 
quence of the universal adoption of Vy, 
cination by medical practitioners, secong. 
ed by the authority of Government. The 
cities of Vienna and Milan, in which th 
mortality from small-pox was former 
more considerable, in proportion to ther 
population, than in London, have bey 
for some time freed altogether from thy 
destructive pest; the first for ry 
and the latter for eight years, accor 
to the statement of Drs, De Carrio ang 
Sacco. And in the eity of Geneva, tk 
smail-pox has been nearly extirpated hg 
Switzerland in general, but more partica 
larly in Geneva, the extension of the ble 
sings connected with Vaccination, hasis 
a great degree depended on the warm ad 
active co-operation of the Clergy, wh 
were assiduous in recommending the pms 
tice to their parishioners from the pulpt, 
as well as promoting it by every other & 
ertion in their power. Impressed withthe 
strongest conviction of the great advanta 
which Vaccination would derive from: 
similar co-operation in this country, th 
Board formerly considered it as a part d 
their duty to address the Bishops, for th 
purpose of soliciting their assistance # 
che-king the ravages of the small por, h 
rendering the benefits of the Vaccine ie 
oculation more extensively known 

The Board has great pleasure in stating 
that the money granted by Parlamat 
during the last session has been suflicet 
to defray the expenses of the year ISI) 
and they are of opinion, that the 
sum will be adequate to the expenditet 
of the current yeur. 


Fr. Mitman, President 
By order of the Board, 
James Hervey, Register, 
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ERUPTION OF SOUFFRIERE. 

As an Account of the Eruption of the 
Mountain, in the Island of St. Vinctet, 
already appeared in our Magazine, # 
necessary to state, that the followmg@ 
pied from the Liverpool Mercury, in? 
ter from a most respectable and scientific 
and thovgh neccssarily resembling few 
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gounts, yet contains other interesting particue 

jars, which we trust will be a sufficsent apo- 

logy far its introduction here. 

Nevis, May 24, 1812. 

As some account of the late tremendous 
eruption of the Souffriere, in St. Vincent’s, 
may form no unacceptable addition to your 
columns, I shall lay before you such par- 
ticulars of that event as have reached me, 
and an extract from which you have my 
free consent for publishing, if you think 
fi at 

The Souffriere mountain, this fons uber- 
rimus malorum, is the most towering, as 
well as the most northerly point of the 
lofty chain which extends through the cen- 
tre of the once-smiliog and plentiful island 
of St. Vincent. Its elevation above the 
level of the sea was three thousand feet, 
and the crater in its summit measured one 
mile in diameter, three in circumference, 
and nine hundred feet in depth : its preci- 
pitous sides were clothed with verdant 
ever-greeus, the sequestered retreat of a 
bird, supposed to be a species of merle, 
whose enchanting melody cheered these 
lonely solitudes, and was unknown in 
every other part of the island, From the 
bouom of this crater arose a little moun- 
tan of a conical form, three hundred feet 
high, aed two hundred in diameter, cloth- 
ed half-way up with aromatic shrubs, and 
powdered over for the remainder of its 
elevation with crystals of sulphur, while a 
thin whitish smoke, frequently accompani- 
ed with a biuish flame, constantly issued 
from innumerable fissures. At the base 
were situated, on the north and south 
sides, two pools or lakes of water, the one 
perfectly pure and wholesome, the other 
srougly impregnated with alum and sul- 
Phurated hydrogeneous gas. Such wasthe 
situation of this romantic spot so late as 
Sunday, the 26th of April, the last day on 
which curiosity had the hardihood to 
tempt adventurers (who had of late be- 
come more than ordinari!y numerous to 
explore its terrific recesses, 

The mountain having exhibited no pre- 
vious symptoms of an approaching erup- 
hon, and nothing but the multitude of 
earthquakes which had occurred during 
the last twelve months, having given the 
inhabitants reason to expect such an event, 
ut May readily be conceived how greata 
surprise was occasioned by the sudden 
burst of a tremendous explosion at noon, 
Bpon Monday, the 27th ot Aprii, accom- 
pauied by a violent earthquake, and the 
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discharge of a dense and terriffic column 
of black smoke from the hitherto quies- 
cent crater; and followed by an unusual 
and alarming shower of ashes and other 
volcanic matier, which fell upon and de- 
stroyed the surrounding estates. During 
the three following days similar eruptions 
continually occurred with hourly increas- 
ing violence, producing a degree of alarm 
to which the inhabitants had ever hitherto 
been the most perfect strangers, 

The menacing symptoms increased every 
hour: the predigious column shooting up 
with an increased velocity from the crater, 
dilated as it rose, and produced a perfect 
eclipse of the sun, which shed a kind of 
noon-day twilight over the sad and solemn 
scene, which, from the destruction of 
every semblance of verdure, and the unis 
versal covering of heavy ashes, wore a 
perfectly hybernal aspect. 

The rising of the Sun upon the ever-to- 
be-remembered morning of the 30th of 
April displayed a scene of terrific gran- 
deur, which almost exceeds the power of 
imaginativn to conceive. On the afters 
noon of this day, the thunders in the 
mountain were incessant, and marked by 
their augmented Joudyess the near ape 
proach of the eventful crisis, The Cha 
raibs settled at Morne Ronde, in the vici- 
nity of Souffriere, abandoning their pose 
sessions, fled precipitately towards Kingse 
town for security. ‘The terrified negroes 
desisted from their labours in the field, and 
stood paralized with terror. ‘The birds, 
covered, with ashes, tumbled in the midst 
of their. flight ; and the cartle, from the 
total] destrugiian of vegetation, were lite- 
rally in a state of starvation. The sea was 
discoloured, but did not appear unusually 
agitated : and more dense and terrific co- 
lumns of smoke burst with augmented force 
from the summit of the mountain, Hard- 
ly had the darkness taken possession of the 
earth when a pyramid of flame was, for 
the first time, observed to rise above the 
mountain, darting out flashes of forked 
lightning in various directions, and ac 
companied with tremendous peals of the 
foudest thunder. At length, about 7, 
p-m. the lava made its #ppearance, and 
poured in a fiery cascade over the norih- 
west side of the crater, directing its de- 
structive course towards the sea, which it 
reached in about four hours, and still cone 
tinuing its career, furmed a considerable 
promontory in the vicinity of the post at 
Morne Ronde. 

At about half-past one in the morning 
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asecond eruption of lava took place, and 
the stream took an easterly direction to- 
wards Rabacca, completely choaking and 
drying up that exteusive river in its course. 
A violent earthquake accompanied this 
eruption, followed by a shower of cinders 
of two hours’ duration. At three o'clock, 
a rolling on the roofs of the houses indi- 
cated a fall of stone:, which soon thicken- 
ed and at length descended in a rain of in- 
teriningled fire, that threatened the unfor- 
tunate island with the fate of Pompeii or 
Herculaneum. ‘The crackling and corus- 
cations from the crater, at this period, ex- 
ceeded all that had yet passed. ‘The af- 
frighted inhabitants sought shelter from 
this unusual storm in every direction; and 
the miserable negroes flying from their 
huts, were knocked down and wounded, 
and many killed in the open air, and se- 
veral houses set on fire. ‘The estates situ- 
ated in the immediate vicinity seemed 
doomed to inevitable destruction. Had 
the weight of these stones borne any pro 
portion to their bulk, none could have es- 
caped with life, as many of them exceeded 
a man’s head in magnitude. ‘This dreadful 
shower of pumice and fire lasted upwards 
of an hour, and was succeeded by another 
shower of ashes and cinders. From three 
to six the concussions of earthquakes were 
incessant, and the motion of the island 
was one continued oscillation, or rather 
undulation, like that of water shaken ina 
bowl. 

The break of day, if such it could be 
called, was truly terrific. Darkness pre- 
vailed at eight, am.; and the birth of 
May dawned like the day of judgment. 
A chaotic gloom enveloped the mountain, 
and an impenetrable haze brooded over 
the bosom of the deep, while threatening 
clouds obscured the sky, and the murmur- 
ing thunders within the mountain kept the 
inhabitants in a state of the most dreadful 
alarm, Every part was covered with 
ashes and cinders, and the horrors of the 
scene can be better imagined than describ- 
ed. 

The explosons of the great eruptions of 
Thursday night and Friday morning were 
heerd in all the islands, and, from the 
cause being unknown, the greatest alarm 
was produced. In this island, as in most 
others, it was taken for the reports of ar- 
tillery im a sea-fight ; and Sir W. Young 
actually sent a dispatch to the admiral from 
Tobago, stating that a great engagement 
had taken place off that island, but that 
he had not yet learned the particulars, 
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An earthquake was felt here after the 
noises ceased, and during the whole of 
Friday, the sea was agitated in a most ey. 
traurdinary manner. The Souffriere sijj 
continues to burn ; but I have not sings 
heard of any fresh eruption, though seye, 
ral loud reports like cannon, together with 
several shocks of an earthquake, were 
heard and felt tn this isiand early upog 
the morning of the &th. 
WitctaM Hamitroy, 
N.B. The Neptune, Power, from Bri. 
tol, bad her riggmg and decks covered 
with ashes, when 500 miles to windward 
of Barbadoes, on the Ist of May. Could 
these have possibly proceeded from the 
Souffriere, at a distance of nearly 6 
miles to leeward ?—So late as two, p.m, 
on the Ist of May, the darkness continued 
so intense at Barbadoes, that objects could 
not be discerned at arm's length. 


Ee 


DISSENTERS PETITION IN FAVOUR OF 
UNIVERSAL LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 


(As the Petition presented from the minim 
ters of this body has been since adopted, 
with some slight alterations, by the 
Catholics of Ireland, the account of the 
proceedings of the meeting will be found 
interesting by many of our readers.) 


A very numerous meetjng of the Dissent 
ing Ministers of the three denominy 
tions, residing in and about the Cine 
of London and Westminster, was held 
at the Library, Redcross-street, o 
‘Tuesday, April 21; the Rev. Joba 
Evans in the chair. 


The Rev. Thomas Rees rose and obser 
ved, ‘hat the meeting held there, May 
28, 1811, had concluded their resolutions 
on the rejection of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, 
with thanks to the Farls Stanhope and 
Grey, and tothe Lords Holland and Er 
skine, for having so successfully advocated 
their cause; and had at the same time 
pressed a hope, that these eminent state 
men, “ when a ‘proper occasion offers 
will, by a similar exercise of their di 
tinguished talents, protnote the albolities 
of all penal statutes in the province of 
ligion, and a substitution of the 
of complete religious liberty for those of 
now restricted toleration.” in the opm 
of Mr. Rees, this “ proper occasion” b# 
arrived, and he accordingly brought for 
ward a series of resolutions, the puff 
of which was, that a petition should & 
presented from this body to both houses 
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Parliament, praying for a repeal of ali the 
yenal statutes nOW 1 force, whose oper- 
ation extends to the province of religion. 
This was seconded by Dr. Pye Sinith, head 
tutor of the Independent Academy at Ho- 
merton, who spoke with considerable abi- 
lity in behalf of complete religious liberty. 
Several! gentlemen, who did not object to 
the principle, wished the period of ap- 
plication to be deferred to a more suitable 
opportunity. Dr. Abraham Rees contend- 
ed at some length, and with great energy, 
that the proper time was come, and as- 
sivned various reasons for an immediate 
application to both houses of Parliament. 
Dr. Lindsey, the Rev. J. Joyce, the Rev. 
J, Humphrys, the Rev. R. Aspland, and 
the Rev. J. Coates, spoke on the same side 
of the question. An adjournment, how- 
ever was moved, and lost by the oppo- 
site party. At the same time, it is but 
justice to add, that many of those gentle- 
men who held out in the first instance, af- 
terwards signed the petition with the ut- 
most cordiality. The resolutions were 
then separately read from the chair; the 
first passed unanimously, the rest with 
little animadversion. Indeed, the sense of 
the meeting was decidedly in favour of 
them, the alone ground of dispute being 
founded on the propriety of the pe- 
tition being presented at the present time. 


(The Resolutions and P tition have already ap- 
peared in our pages) 


ie 


Dien—At Chertsey, in the flower of 
hisage, Mr. Martin Smart, perhaps the 
acutest grammarian of the present age. 
He was indebted for the rudiments of his 
education to Dr. Alexander Crombie, now 
of Greenwich, and was the fellow-pupil 
of the well-known and amiable Mr. Philip 
Mallet. Never did pupil do greater credit 
tothe lessons of his instructor. He was, 
however, early and suddenly cut off from 
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‘he further benefits of education, by the 
misfortunes in trade of his father, Resoe 
lute notto be a burthen to his friends, he 
at this time became a private soldier in a 
regiment of militia, Shortly after, he was rais- 
ed to the rank of a corporal. While he was 
thus circuinstanced, he made himself known 
to a person of sume eminence in literature, 
by a series of letters he addressed to him, 
discussing with the utmost minuteness and 
ingenuity, 2 multitude of grammatical 
points. At the peace of Amiens, his ree 
giment was disbanded, and coming to Lone 
doa, Mr. Smart found some tmmediate 
resource in the employmenf of corrector 
of the press for the printers, for which 
office he was eminently qualified. He is 
known to the literary world, as the trans- 
lator of an elegant edition of Gil Blas. As 
a reader for the press, he has for several 
years past done credit to the office of Mr. 
Hamilton, at Weybridge ; and among 
works which are deeply indebted to his 
acumen for their reputation and accuracy, 
may be named the edition of the Bible, to 
which some notes have been added by Mr. 
Hewlett. 


oe 
REPEAL OF THE ABSURD AND UNJUST 
SYSTEM OF GAME-LAWS, 


A society has been formed at Great Mare 
low, by gentlemen of considerable landed 
property, for the laudable purpose of pro 
tecting the growing crops of bread corn 
from: heing injured in the spring season by 
game and particularly rabbits. The main 
object of this association is, to petition 
Parliament for a repeal of the Game-laws, 
that all persons may be allowed to destroy 
the wild beasts and vermin, hares and 
rabbits, which prey upon so great a quan 
tity of the food of men! ‘he Society 
have published a series of resolutions, 
which, in point of justice and feeling, are 
truly admirable, 


—— See ee 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From the 20th July, to the 20th August, 1812, 


Since the commencement of this month several refreshing rains have fallen, which 


ve greatly improved the late crops. 
them ; 
by the extreme drought. 
Complaints of a blas 
* what is called smut, 


The potatoes in particular will be much benefited 
they have already recovered from the yellow sickly appearance occasion- 


t in the wheat crops are very general in this province, not only 
but of a rusty or orange-coloured dust on the ears, which pro- 
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duces small shriveiled grains, and is known in some parts of the country by the appelj. 
tion 1 he orange blast. To what cause this disease in wheat ought to be ascribed, y 
not perhaps easy to determine. Nor is it peculiar to the present season, as a writer ig 
the Commercial Chronicle seems to think, but has made its appearance on the crop 
many years ago. . 

In several parts of the country the reaping of bere has commenced ; and th 
meal of it produced in the markets. which, with a large sypply of new potatoes, hay 
reduced the price of oat-meal, and greatly relieved the distresses of the poor. The whey 
harvest wil! also soon come in; but the oats in a general way will be Jare. 

‘The principal part of the flax crops have been pulled ; and in many places the saving 
of seed seems to have engaged the attention of the growers, so that there is good reasy 
to hope they will be more independent than heretofore of foreign supplies. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


“ Somer idea may be formed,” says the Editor of the Leed’s Mercury, “ of the prs 
sent situation of trade, from the following circumstance :—An advertiseient ford 
clerk, inserted in our last paper, has produced one hundred applications !” 

This fact at once shows the state of depression of trade in England more forcibly, 
than any theoretical reasoning. The deep distress of the commercial system, aided} 
fears of the Luddites, extorted from Government the suspension of the Orders it 
Council, which, like almost all concessicus granted by weak men, will probably & 
found too late to prevent war with the United States of America. The impolicy @ 
these famed orders was not greater now than at their first enactment. No circum 
stance had occurred to make them more impolitic. But obstinacy, blind obstinacy, pre 
vented Government from seeing their error, till a very late period, and certainly now 
jt must appear with Indicrous effect, that the British minister was arguing wit 
the American government as to the. good policy of the orders, and insistiag, tht 
Britain never could be brought to relinquish them, at a period, when his employer 
in England had published a temporary abrogation of them. Perhaps there never wi 
amore severe sitire uttered against the memory of Perceval, as a man of perseverisf 
obstinacy, than in the accounts we frequenily read in the newspapers, even in the mit 
terial papers, that the knowledge of his death would restore the friendly disposition @ 
the Americans. No! neither the account ef his death, nor the hopes hence arising 
a beneficial change of system, nor the forced submission as to the orders, will nowl 
likely to restore harmony between the two countries. These things might have bet 
of some avail, if war had not been previously declared, but that step threw concilie 
tion ata greater distance, and forced forward a discussion on many points of different 

between the two countries, which might otherwise for a time have been kept back, Th 
question is often asked, “ Are we at war with America?” Credulity, and a d 
bias to what we wish to believe, often give a favourable answer. ‘To some it appt 
almost as rational a question to ask, “ Are we at war with France?” It is greatly @ 
feared, that we are seriously, and most injuriously to our interests, at war with Ame 
A similar infatuation as to the reality of the war, and as to its probable event, 
the public mind about 37 years ago, at the commencement of the revolutionary 
which ended in the independence of the United States. Bragadocios in the prev 
day talk as Colonel Brown, who then declared in. the Irish House of Commons, ® 
* he could march at the head of St. Andrew’s watch from one end of North Amem® 
to another.” An infatuation of a similar kind possesses maby at present. 

The manufacturing and mercantile interests of England, having late 
erted themselves so strenuously to get the Orders in Council rescinded, had fl 
ed themselves that their trade with America was restored, ‘They must feel 
disappointed, by finding, that the measure was too late to be of service 
high hopes, so warmly expressed, show how necessary reconciliation with 
was totheir interests. When they find war is certain, their hopes will probably 
suddenly depressed, and the revival of the Luddite system of riots, with all its 
lightened policy and ferocity, may be dreaded on the parts of the more ignorant j* 
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Probably the return of the British minister will now con- 

































rorking classes. ' 
en ay ae incredulous as to the reality of war with the United States. 
rriter a The silver tokens issued by the Bank of Ireland, are becoming very scarce, The 
he crops Bank take ail they can get In, and issue as few as possible. Hence @ Suspicion arises, 
that chis corporation are collecting them, preparatory to a fresh coinage, and resissuing 
and the them at a higher rate. No circumstance affords a clearer proof of the depreciation of 
es, have e curreucy,than that silver so alloyed as the ten-penny and five-penny tokens, should 
ve whex beara premium over bank-notes, and should even be hoarded by some, as a preferable 
security to Our paper-currency, 
1 saving At the close of this Report will be found, lists of the prices of bullion, of the quar- 
d reasog tern loaf in London, and of the bankruptcies in the London Gazette, for the first six 
months of this year, extracted from the appendix to Cobbett’s Weekly Register. ‘They 
contain some intelligence worthy of present observation, and may be useful for the 
purposes of future reference. 
Exchange on London has through this month kept at about 9 to 94 per cent. 
‘the pre | PRICE OF BULLION per Ounce, in the London Market, during the six months} 
ent ford ending 30th of June, 1812, being the average price of each month.—N,B. M here 
there is no price mentioned, there has been none of that sort of Bullion in the 
forcibly, market. 
aided by _ 
’rders it Sorts of Bullion. | Jan. | Feb. March. April. May. | June. 
ibably be - . 
rolicy of le. a: & LL. so ad |#. 8. do j\%. & da. |#- fe & l£. a «& 
» circu Portugal Gold Coin..... |4 18 6 |4 18 6 ]4 14 0/417 6/417 0 |4 19 O 
ACY , pat Standard Gold in Bars. [4 18 G6 (418 610 O O \4 17 6\417 070 OO 
inly now New Doubloons.......... [414 6/414 0/413 0/0 0 Of418 6(|418 6 
ing WHE | New Dollars... 0 6 210 6 1/0 0 Of0 6 2/0 6 2f0 6 2 
ing, that Sandard Silver in Bars. O © 0 0 0 0/0 0 0/0 6 440 6 40 6 44 
mployert _ ———_——— - 
ever wi NB—The MINT PRICE, per Ounce, of the Standard Gold and Silver Bullion, 
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5. 2d. ‘The other sorts 
Standard Value. 
England Notes. 
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of 
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isas follows :—Standard Gold in Bars, 4.3 17s. 104d, 
sullion, except the Portugal Gold Coin, are below 
The Prices in the above table is the Market Price in Bank of 


Standard Silver in Bars, 
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cae 
Number of Bankruptcies, as announced 


m the London Gazette; from 15th’ 
December, 1811, to 15th June, 1812.) 
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Price of the QUARTERN LOAP, ac- 
cording to the assize of Bread in Lon- 
don, for the six months ending with 
June, 1812, taking the average of the 
four assizes in each month.—N.B. The 
weight of the Loaf, according to Law, 
is 4lb. 50z. 8dr. 














So he 
January, cscocccccccsvecerscerseel 44 
February yecccccccccccccreecseel 4 
DhaCR ecccecesdsvce nesuacinad:. § 
APTH,..,ccccscropercccosccsocsocel Ge 
May, ccccccccccveccccccececsverel GH 
FORE ries veccscccbccececsseensess °F 
Average price during the six 
FS me 542 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 

From the 20th July, to the 20th August, 1812. : che | 

July 21, Entire leaved Virgin’s Bower (Clematis integrifolia), flowering. 
24, Scarlet Lychnis (Lychnis Chalcedonica), and Nettle leaved Bell-floy hone 





























(Campanula Trachelivin), flowering hee i 
25, Spear Thistle ‘Carduus Lanceolatus), flowering. de ¢ 
26, Common Loosestrife (Lysimachia Vulgaris), and Shrubby broad-leag if the 
Hawkweed (Hieracium sabaudum , flowering. | ehods 


27, Glutinous Acacia (Robinia Glutinosa), flowering. 













30, Common Besom Heath (Calluna Vulgaris), and narrowest-leaved Wj ash 

low Herb (Epilobium Angustissimum). . path 

August 4, Marsh Lousewort (Pedicularis Palustris), Devil’s Bit (Scabiosa Sueg which 
flowering. Seat 
7, Woolly leaved Spirxa (Spirza Tomentosa), flowering. detan 
' , Wandering Heath (Erica vagans), and Upright Loosestrife (Lysimad goiny- 
Stricta), flowering. : of the 
14, Scarlet Turk’s-Cap Lily (Lilium Chalcedonicum), flowering. he mo 

16, Willow leaved Loosestrife (Lysimachia Ephemerum), and Great flowe vation 
Lavatera (Lavatera Thurmgiaca), flowering. oe: vermin 
20, Tyger Peacock ilower (Tigridia Pavonia), after surviving through MR ghort ¢ 
? winter in the open ground, in flower. tions, 
homer 
EEE lent of 

METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. a 

From 20th July, to 20th August, 1812. this. 
July Ql yscccececsseeseeeesFine light showers in the evening. ofa pla 
"29. eescececseseeess50mne Very light showers. Out gre 
DR. cocnsnsoseacens ». ohowery. ; orbit, 3 
DO ics tavrinsbilltide We but m 
Q5—2S,..ceeeeeeee SHOWETY. oa 

eS Fine. a 

August 14.....006. secccceee! Showery, wet night. “d Hench 
een Cloudy morning ; fine day. ‘oi be : 
Byercocsccceccceoees Fine day ; showery evening. The 
Ammr] Bc ccvcccccces Fine. sarin 
BE rcccccvccccscececs Very fine day ; rain at night. os 
BE sescoces.ccs ooeee ShOWEFY. On n 
eb iccccdiedessossens Heavy Showers in the evening. pass bef 
DT ysecsseeeseuseoseeeD Fs On th 

D8, ..ceseeeeeseeeene Dry day ; rain at might. Prete 
LD yscesseeeeeeesesee ShOwery 5; wet, stormy night. passed ’ 
iissstes Sesndues Fine day ; wet night. On th 

The highest state of the Barometer was on the 13th of August, when it stood being 
SO—2; the lowest 29—4 ; the rest of the time it was very variable. o'clock. 
The Thermometer on the 16th of August stood as high as 84°, at 8, A.M; On th 
19th, and 20th, as high as 63°; on the 21st, 27th, and 28th ot July, and 8th of but a lite 
at 55°, On th 


The wind during this period has been very variable; it was observed 4 tumes 
S.——9 W ae 5 N.W.—1] 1 S.W.—l1 E.—] 3 N.E.—7 S.E, 







CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 






FOR SEPTEMBER, 1812, 












We have noticed the propriety of every one who remarks a peculiar appé 
the heavens sending an account of it to some one versed in astronomy, as ¢véry 
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vation, particularly of persons ia different latitudes, is of importance, This was par- 
ticularly the case with the comet, which, in this mouth last year, excited so much of 
the public attention. It had been previously seen in southera latitudes, as well as in 
France, ia the spring ; aud many persons on the seas, must, when walking the deck, 
we have contemplated, with great satisfaction, so interesting an object. It was entered 
also in the log-books, probably, but with no other observation than simply ; observed 
the covet: yet what a valuable stock of information might we not have collected, 
are if there had been added its distance from a few of the fixed stars, taken by those me- 
thods by which the navigators of the vessels in the service of the East India Company 
sre so much distinguished. ‘Thus each vessel, on its return home, might have com- 
We municated to the Observatory at Greenwich, a fund of materials, from which the 
th of the comet would be accurately ascertained, and those questions solved, for 

clin, which the public expressed too early a solicitude. ag 
Scarcely had the comet appeared a few evenings, when it was asked, what is its 
distance—what its use—what the time of its revolution round the sun—where is it 
hac going —how long will it be visible ? ‘They who asked these questions were little aware 
of the difficulty of answering them, and that they who are the most capable, would 
be most diffident of their powers in a process, in which a very small error in obser- 


wert, vation is productive of so great errors in the calculation. The irst thing was to de- 
termine, by various observations, its apparent path. ‘This could not be done in a 

¢ . 
h | short time, and each observer, who had from bad weather Jost a few nights’ observa- 


tions, would be very glad to have the defect made up by the observations of any astro- 

pomer uuder a more favourable sky. The month, upon the whole, afforded excel- 

lent opportunities, as did the following one, for making accurate observations ; but 
at differences appeared in the result of them from different astronomers, 

The fact is, that the ascertaining of the path of a comet is one of the most difficult 
things in astronomy. ‘This may be easily conceived, when we consider, that the path 
ofa planet, which has been so often the subject of observation, was not obtained with- 
out great labour and repeated trials, ‘The comet is seen in only a small part of its 
orbit, and thence we are to determine the whole of it. We know not the shape of it, 
but mke at first a rude conjecture, and correct it by repeated trials. The earth is 
moving in one plane, the comet in another, and sometimes, as was the case of this 
comet, in one, making a considerable angle with the plane of the earth’s orbit. 

This month is favourable to observations on the planet Saturn in the evening, 

7a Herchell is approaching too near the horizon, The other planets, ex¢ept Mercury, 
are morning stars, and he is an evening star only in the former part of the month. 

The Moon is seen, in the morning of the Ist, to the east of the third of the Twins, 
havingunder her Jupiter and Venus, and making with them, and the two first of the 
Twins a beautiful groupe before Sun-rise, 

On the 2d, she is perceived to have approached the two planets, which she does not 
pass before Sun-rise. 

On the 3d, she is under the two planets; and on the 5th, at 22 minutes past 7 
afternoon, is new Moon, attended with an eclipse of the Sun, invisible to us. She 
passed the ecliptic, in her ascending node, in the afternoon of the preceding day. 


ood & On the 11th, the Moon is seen to have passed the two first stars of the Balance, 
we Mg the east of the third, and passing the seventh of this constellation at eight 
o'clock. 


On the 14th, the Moon is on the meridian at $4 minutes past 6, Saturn being under, 

alittle to the east of her. 

On the i9th, the Moon is on the meridian at 9 minutes past 11, having directly 

ve her the two western of the four stars in Square, and consequently, the nautical 
“ar, the 1st of Pegasus, nearest to her. Very early in the morning, + ae passed the 
ey im the descending node, but not near enough to full moon to produce an 

pe, 

On the 20th is full Moon, at 51 minutes past 11 at night. She rises under the four 
“ars in Square, within the lines drawn through the two eastern and the two western 
“ars, and produced ; but nearest to the line passing through the two eastern stars. 

On the 24th, the Moon rises under the Pleiades, and is seen afterwards to have passed 
line between these stars and Menkar, 
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On the 90th the Moon rises in the morning, under the two small stars and Deby 
ef the Crab and Jupiter, and is seen afterwards to be evidently directing her cous 
to the first of the Lion. 

Mercury is invisible in the former, and a morning star in the latter part of te 
month, being in his inferior conjunciion, on the 13th; stationary on the 234; ay 
at his greatest elongation on the 29th, In the former part, he is mvisible, fromy 
unfavourableness of his position; being, on the Ist, tothe east of the second ofy 
Virgin, ‘having passed the linedrawn from the 2d of the Lion to this star, and pr 
duced, with a southern latitude of four degrees. At Sun-set, therefore, he wij 
if the horizon, and under the horizon in a few days after at Sun-set. But what wy 
his disadvantage in the former, is to his advantage at the latter part of the moa 
He is ia the same sign, the 6th, which in the morning is favourable to the clevatiog 
of a planet, so that, on the day of his greatest elongation, he will be sixteen degny 
above the horizon at Sun-rise ; and, consequently, for several preceding days, willy 
seen before the dawn of day, in the east. ‘he Moon passes him on the 6th, 

Veuus is a morning star, shiding brilliancly in the east before Sun-rise, and, wi 
Jupiter above her, attracting the attention of the early riser ; and before the clog 
the month Mars, under her, wi!! add to the interest of the scene. She moves wih 
direct aiotion through twenty degrees, being, on the Ist, in a line nearly with{ 
two first stars of the Twins, Jupiter being to the east of that line above her. 

Towards the close of the month, the two first of the Twins, Jupiter, Venus, 
first of the Lion, and Mars, form an assemblage in the east, which will be noticed 
the commonest observer. ‘The Moon passes Venus on the 2d. 

Mars is 4 morning star, too wear the Sun to be seen in the early part of the mo 
but, beizg in a favourable situation, he will, by the middle of the month, have 
cipated himself from its beams, and be seen near the horizon, before Sun-rise, ia 
east. On the Ist, he passes the first of the Lion, the star being 42 minutes 
of him ; and he moves from this star, with a direct motion, through nineteen de 
ending at a point under the eighteenth of the Lion. The Moon passes him on the 4th 

Jupiter is a morning star, at a considerable height above the horizon at Sunt 
seen first to the east of the line drawn through the two first of the Twins, above Ve 
and moving with a direct motion through five degrees, but stopping short of the fou 
of the Crab; this star, with the nebula above it, being thus pointed out at the clowé 
the month by the planet. From the southern latitude of Venus, she is at a cong 
able distance from him at first, and this distance increases every day. ‘The Moon 7 
him on the 2d, 

Saturn is on the meridian at twenty-three minutes past seven, on the evening of 
Ist, and nineteen minutes past six of the 19th. Heis stationary on the 4th, from 
day his motion is direct through half a degree. We shall see him, therefore, whe 
the meridian, nearly in the same position; the twelfth of the Archer above himw 
west, and the eleventh below him to the east of the meridian. His reign above a 
horizon extends from the south-east to the south-west, in the lower region, chieflyt 
lower part; where, from Sun-set to his setting, he will have no one but Antares to 
with him in splendour ; and when he is on the meridian, this nautical star will beveap 
ing towards the horizon, considerably to the west of him. ‘The Moon passes hima 
14th. ‘ 

Herschell is on the meridian at twenty-eight minutes past four, in the afternomé 
the Ist, and at nineteen minutes past three of the 21st; and, consequently, from 
position in the eighth sign, his stay above the horizon, after Sun-set, is short a 
and daily decreasing. His motion is direct through a degree and a quarter, being 
the third and sixth of the Balance, and to the west ef the line drawn through thes 
‘The Moon passes him on the 11th. 
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number. 





